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CHAPTER I, 


The First Time I saw Her. 





THE ADVERTISEMENT, 


HAD what I may call no end of 

answers to my advertisement, 
though I had put it in such a form 
= I hoped would attract the select 
ew. 

The advertisement was for partial 
board and lodging in a respectable 
family. It occupied a conspicuous 
place in the ‘ Times’’ supplement, 
and had been composed ess 
of ex . Smith and I made it 
out together, after a capital dinner 
at the ‘ London;’ and as Smith is a 
literary man, and writes for ‘ Punch,’ 
you may be sure it was rather out of 
the common run. 

Nevertheless, on that memorable 
morning I found no less than twenty 
letters on my breakfast-table; the 
next post brought in twenty more, 
and so on every two hours during 
the rest of the day. I was offered 
the best accommodation, the most 
comfortable of homes, the most ex- 
cellent cooking, at all terms, in every 
part of the town, and in all kinds of 
grammar, writing, and spelling. 

One lady, who lived at Hammer- 
smith (I had mentioned the locality 
required as within ten minutes’ 
drive of Regent Street), informed 
me that hers might truly be termed 
a comfortable home, as she was 
— with six daughters, all mu- 
sical. 

Another, who dated her note from 
Tottenham Court Road, described 
her house as delightfully situated, 
the chamber I was to occupy looking 
out on the road, where the "busses 
passed every minute, pak. a it look 
pleasant and cheerful. Ina post- 
script she also informed me that 
there were eggs for breakfast every 
morning. Another, writing in a 
stiff angular hand, every- 
thing I required, with the addition 
of family prayers, One informed me, 
as a kind of attractive bait, I suppose, 
that she was a young widow, who, 
finding ‘ the solitude of home irk- 
some, received two or three persons 
of station and refinement.’ 

Smith and I read over the whole 
lot very attentively, and, as Smith 
said, it was as good as a sermon, for 


it showed you what an immense 
amount of lies and humbug, ah! and 
trouble, too, there is in the world. 
It took us a couple of hours to finish 
the reading of them, what with the 
jokes and witticisms of my friend, 
and the more sensible remarks of 
myself. I am a ve man, not 
much given to laughter or fun, but 
what I pride ee on is my ex- 
quisite sense of the elegant and 
beautiful. I hate vulgarity ; I dread 
a vul man or woman as I dread 
the deyil. I could not live near 
such a creature if my life depended 
on it, and, to confess the truth (Smith 
calls this a weakness), it was on that 
account I was going to leave my 
resent mode of life as a bachelor in 
to become a boarder in a 
‘refined and well-educated family ;’ 
so the advertisement ran. 

My lodgings were all T I could wish, 
im, well furnished, in a respectable 
square, and Mrs. Meggs was an ex- 
cellent cook; but then she was so 
decidedly vulgar. 

She would come into my room in 
the morning to know if 1 intended 
dining at home, and what I would 
like for dinner, with her immense 
form enveloped ina gown made of 
bed curtains, or stuff like it; her cap 
half off, her red hair in curl-papers, 
and her nose—well, all I can say is, 
Mrs. Meggs did like gin—she con- 
fessed to it. Now, if there is one 
thing more vulgar than another, it’s 
certainly gin. She would rest her 
hand on her hips and salute me with 

‘Good morning, Muster Wist; and 
what'll you please to want to-day? 
Why you’ve not eaten your heg; er 
again!’ This took 
every morning, as Moses i in- 

me with eggs 


sisted on —_—- 

which I can’t endure, but to which, 
rather than have a conversation with 
her on the subject, I had submitted 
to for long months. If this had 
been all, I should not have minded 
so much, but Mrs. Meggs could not, 
by. any manner of means, short of 
actual force, be induced to leave the 
room till she had set it what she 
called ‘a bit comfortable ;’ and during 
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that time no one knows what I en- 
dured from that woman’s vulgarity. 
Subjects the holiest, the most sub- 
lime, on which I had written papers 
that had drawn tears from the 
coldest, were hashed, mangled, de- 
graded in every form by that vulgar 
woman. 

Some might have called her a 
philosopher—her views of life were 
certainly ly defined and ex- 
pressed—but I called her vulgar; 
she herself said, ‘I’m no green un, 
I aint.’ 

If Mrs. Meggs had kept her tor- 
tures for my private moments, I 
could have borne it, but she had no 
sense of propriety. At no time was 
I safe from that dreadful woman’s 
intrusion. When I had friends 
calling, when I had friends dining, 
at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, I was never safe from Mrs. 
Meggs’s dreadful jokes and dreadful 
sarcasms. 


Sometimes it would be in smiling, 
pleasant manner to bring up the 
cenals; at others with a severe look, 
to know if any ‘ gent’ was ‘hill,’ as 
the bell was ‘ranged’ like to break if, 
and bring the housedown. And once 
or twice it was after Mrs. Meggs had 
been to call on her friend who lived 
in the City Road near the ‘ Eagle.’ 

All my friends knew my foible; 
and the compliments I received on 
the choice of my landlady were in- 
cessant and cutting, and so at length 
I inserted the advertisement. 

Smith and I carefully set aside the 
worst lt and written, and in the 
most objectionable localities, and 
then getting into a ‘Hansom,’ de- 
termined to devote a few hours to 
answer the other notes in person. 

We went first to the ‘young 
widow.” She was civil, and not bad- 
looking, but things looked what 
Smith called skimp; so after ten 
minutes’ conversation, in which I 
promised to take her obliging offer 
into consideration, we took our leave. 
I heard her say to Smith in the 
passage, ‘I have taken a great fancy 
to your friend; I should like him 
very much to join our little party.’ 

Smith said it was ‘blarney.’ I 
rather liked that widow. 

Then we drove to Russell Square, 
and then to Marylebone Road, Devon- 


shire Street, “&c., &c. I found all 
the people miserably poor, or dread- 
fully vuigar. 

‘ It’s more difficult than I thought,’ 
I said to Smith, as after dinner we 
smoked our ci at the open win- 
dows, ‘and it’s shocking to find 
vulgarity so prevalent among the 
middle classes of England.’ 

Puff, puff, went Smith’s cigar as 
a reply ; and I was just about to com- 
mence a rather long discourse on 
the subject when the postman’s 
knock made us start. 

‘Some more, I suppose,’ I said to 
Smith. 

I heard Mrs. Meggs coming up 
stairs. I was frightened. I had not 
yet taken my landlady into my con- 
fidence, and I feared she would sus- 
pect. ‘Another hanswer to the ad- 
vertisement, Muster Wist,’ she said, 
in a dry bitter tone, and with a 
scornful toss of her head: I said 
humbly, ‘Thank you, Mrs. Meggs,’ 
and I assure you in that instant 
Mrs. Meggs was not vulgar, and 
there was almost dignity in the way 
she went out of the room. There 
was something about her which said, 
* I’ve discovered your treachery, and 
I scorn you as you deserve.’ 

‘Under different circumstances, 
Smith,’ I began to observe, ‘that 
woman might have——’ 

‘Oh, yes, no doubt, but open the 
“hanswer,” old fellow,’ interrupted 
my friend. 

It was written in a gentleman’s 
handwriting—the first male letter I 
had received. It ran, ‘A private 
family, residing at H——- Terrace, 
can offer the accommodation ad- 
vertised for in yesterday’s “ Times.” 
If E. W. will appoint a time, the 
gentleman will call on him, to give 
any information that may be desired, 
or should E. W. prefer calling at 
H—— Terrace, he will be received 
any time after 7 o'clock P.M. or 
before ro A.M. 

* Devilish cool, I must say,’ said 
Smith, slowly, as I finished reading. 
‘I'd almost bet it’s a case of genteel 

verty.’ 

‘Before ten in the morning, too! 
Ridiculous!’ I said. We were both 
silent for a moment, then Smith 
looked at his watch. ‘ Eight o’clock. 
West, said he, impressively, ‘I’m 
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very much mistaken if this,’ and he 
thumped the letter, ‘ isn’t your man : 
there’s no vulgarity here, you may 
depend. It’s clearly written; no 
humbug; within the distance of 
Regent Street you named, and not 
sent off in that devilish snatch-at- 
him haste e. the rest of them are. 
Lewis, my boy, put on your hat. 
Your partial eed and lodging is to 
be ond at at H—— Terrace.’ 

I was deeply impressed by Smith’s 
manner as well as words, and so I 
silently put on my hat, and out we 
went ther. H-—— Terrace was 
a short but not narrow street, run- 
ning out of —— Road. The houses 
were small, but not mean-looking, 
and from the dining-room window 
of No. 3 issued a pleasant, private, 
family-looking light. 

*I do believe I’ve found it, Smith,’ 
said I, as I knocked. We could 
hear a slight rustling in the passage, 
and a female voice said, ‘ Phil, come 
in, sir, directly!’ and then a door 
banged, and all was still. 

I sent in my card with the ‘An- 
swer,’ by the servant girl, and then 
the back-parlour door opened, and a 
an with a remarkably neat- 

king small head, but dressed with 
more iegard to. ease than elegance, 
came forward and bowed. I said 
something about advertisement in 
‘Times,’ and the gentleman begged 
me to walk in. 

It was a small room, certainly, and 
not very well furnished: the gentle- 
man was very grave, but he was a 
=. I could see that, not only 

his own manner, but by the way in 
which Smith addressed him. Smith 
instinctively scents out a man’s posi- 
tion, and treats him accordingly. 

The gentleman said he was a 
widower, with grown-up daughters 
and two younger children ; that being 
rather reduced in circumstances, he 
wished to let some of his house, ‘but 
+ he could also give partial board 

Bhar: gm hat room, he said, 
woul always be at my private dis- 

if I desired, otherwise I could 
join the family circle. The room was 
not very inviting, and the bedroom 
was gloomy, and for these and break- 
fast and supper the grave gentleman 
asked thirty-five shillings a week. 

It was a good deal; but then I 


thought they didn’t seem vulgar or 
very poor. Still I hesitated. We 
were all three sitting in the back 
parlour, rather silent, the gentleman, 
with one hand in his trousers pocket, 
looking very grave and stern. I 
think it was really a trial for him to 
have to treat on such matters, and I 
dare say he thought sadly of the 
‘ family circle’ about to be broken, 
and the poor dear grown- ona. 
ters. Still he was firm to the thirty 

five shillings. Smith looked grim, 
too, and I was equally unsmiling- 
looking, when suddenly a merry voice 
in the next room said, ‘ What a time 
that wretch stays!’ 

I rose immediately. ‘I fear, sir, 
your terms are rather beyond my 
means; however, if you will allow 
me to consider and call to-morrow 
evening, I shall be obliged.’ 

* As you please, sir, the gentle- 
man replied. ‘As I said before, my 
object in admitting strangers into 
my family is remuneration. Good- 
night, gentlemen.’ He closed the 
door behind us, and we went towards 
the passage. We heard a foot on 
the stairs, and then a tall young 
person brushed by, and went to open 
the hall door. 

The young ited i wore no cap, 

her hair was plaited in thick plaits 
on either side if her face, and as she 
laid one thin soft-looking hand on 
the handle, she looked up at us, the 
remains of a smile of intense fun 
still lingering on her face. She 
opened the door. ‘Hum!’ said 
Smith, in a very pleasant and re- 
spectful tone, and raising his hat; 
‘can you tell us if there is a cab- 
stand near?” 

‘I don’t know; but there are 
always plenty of cabs in the —— 
Road,’ replied the voice, softly, that 
had called me a wretch. ‘Oh, ah! 
thank you,’ said Smith, lingering a 
little ; but the young person looked 
sedately down at the door handle: 
so once again raising his hat, Smith 
said, ‘Good evening ;’ and we went 
down the steps. 

‘ Lewis,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you, who 
profess to have such an intense ad- 
miration for the sublime and beauti- 
ful, are an immense humbug !’ 

‘I’m obliged to you,’ I answered, 
stiffly. . 
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**She looked up at us, the remains of a smile of intense fun on her face.” 


[See “The First Time I saw Her.” 
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* Did you observe that young per- 
son who opened the door?’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘Yes; a pretty-enough girl for a 
housemaid. 

* And the father?’ 

‘ Genteel poverty,’ I answered, 
curtly. 

* Lewis West,’ said my friend, im- 
pressively, ‘it was the beautiful and 
sublime.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE YOUNG PERSON IN THE OMNIBUS. 


The next day I was going down to 
the city in an omnibus, still very 
undecided what to do about my 
board and lodging, when who should 
get in and take the seat opposite to 
me but the young person with plaits 
from No: 3 H—— Terrace. She 
was accompanied by a very young 
man, something between a man and 
a boy, but not altogether a hobblede- 
hoy, for the young fellow had some- 
thing self-possessed and pleasant 
about him that showed, though 
young, he knew a little more than 
mere school life could have taught 
him. His sister, for I saw the young 

rson was his sister, gave me one 

een look outof a pair of dark hand- 
some eyes, and then turned away. 
She looked very grave to-day. Last 
night I thought her seventeen or 
eighteen, to day I could have sworn 
she was twenty-three or twenty-four. 

It was not the sedate gravity 
either some girls put on in public 
conveyances; there was something 
dogged yet sad about it: the boy, 
too, looked uneasy. 

I thought of the meanly-furnished 
back parlour, and the reduced cir- 
cumstances, and then I noticed the 
young person held a book in her 
hand—a French grammar. ‘ Pro- 
bably a governess,’ I thought. Now, 
practically, I detest governesses; 
theoretically, I esteem them. 

In books, and newspaper articles, 
and educational reviews, I have read 
enough to draw tears from stones, of 
the excellences and hardships of 
these deserving females. I have 
been perfectly persuaded that in 
spite of appearances they were ele- 
gant women ; that in spite of snub- 


bing they were generally esteemed 
by the estimable, and in a word they 
were real ladies; but, practically— 
well all I can say is, that among no 
class have I met with more vulgarity. 
Smith says—he said it as he was 
smoking a cigar and drinking his 
third glass of grog, and Smith be- 
comes very tender and reasonable 
under such circumstances —‘ The 
class you speak of, my dear West, is 
a frightfully mixed class; you can 
no more define a woman’s rank by 
saying she’s a governess than you 
can describe her personal appear- 
ance. These are of all sorts, and, 
more shame to us, the lower sort 
greatly preponderate ; the real ladies 
are at the rate of five per cent.; if, 
therefore, you do find the general 
run vulgar, it is not astonishing.’ 

Well, I thought of these words of 
Smith as I sat opposite the young 
person. I certainly tried to set her 
among the five per cent., for I must 
confess there was something in the 
carriage of the head, in the cast of 
the features, which I dared not for 
an instant call vulgar; but then 
her gloves, her old shawl, her al- 
most dirty dress, all so untidily put 
on! I always picture a real lady, 
neat. 

As the omnibus approached Tot- 
tenham Court Road the young per- 
son pulled out her purse and gave 
her brother sixpence to pay for both. 

‘I shall walk home, Willie,’ she 
said, ‘ unless I succeed; but you, 
if she’s in a bad temper, I shan’t 
ask. Stopthe man here. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget the cocoa, and 
coffee, and sugar.’ 

Her brother helped her out, but 
she needed little assistance, and 
afterwards I saw her skipping across 
the dirty road, with her dress caught 
up so as to expose all the wires of 
her crinoline, utterly heedless of 
the effect it might have on the 
public or me. 

I went to the City, and did my 
business, which was to go to the 
Bank, and returned home just at a 
time when the omnibuses were very 
empty; and indeed, just before we 
reached Tottenham Court Road, I 
had the ‘ bus’ all to myself. I 
couldn’t help wondering if the 


young person had succeeded, and 
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would drive home. As I neared the 
corner, lo! and behold! there she 
stood on the edge of the pavement, 
among a group of questionable-look- 
ing people waiting for our arrival. 
e Jumped in with a spring, and 
I noticed she held the purse in her 
hand, as if to keep it safe, for it was 
much fuller than in the morning ; 
and in its bulging sides, and in her 
contented and now young-looking 
face, I read a little history. And 
would you believe it, my heart 
hardened within me, and I deter- 
mined not to go to No. 3, H—— Ter- 
race. Think of the misery there 
must be, that will darken the faces 
of the grown-up daughters, and sour 
the papa! Distress can’t dwell in a 
house without directly or indirectly 
annoying every one of its inmates, 
whispered my egotistical self. As 
was all this over, and 
looking most determinedly out of 
the window, the young person sud- 
denly broke in on my meditations 
with— 

‘Can I take any me 
to papa? it will save you t 
of calling.’ 

* Thank you,’ I stammered ; ‘ but, 
to tell the truth, I am still unde- 
cided.’ I looked up as I spoke. 
What a confounded fool I was to 
say I was undecided to that decided- 
looking girl. A ghost of a smile 
flitted across her face. 

‘Then we still have a chance?’ 
she said. ‘ I’m glad of it, for papa’s 
sake.’ 

‘ And not for yours,’ I ventured 
to oz hardly know why; but I 

uld not help feeling I was talking 
to a pretty girl, and you know it is 
so difficult to keep to business in 
such cases. 

‘ Well, no,’ she answered coolly 
enough. ‘ You see we’re a number 
of girls; we’ve always been accus- 
tomed to live easily and without 
restraint, and a stranger will neces- 
sarily be rather a bore; still,’ she 
added quickly, ‘I’d rather have a 
gentleman than a lady, and papa 
seems decided on one or the other.’ 

‘Then after all, I shall be wel- 
come,’ I said pleasantly. I couldn’t 
resist the voice. 

* Yes, as the lesser evil,’ was the 
laconic reply. ‘ Would you be at 


for you 
e trouble 


home much?’ she asked after a 


pause. 

‘ No, and I could stay in the back 
parlour,’ I replied, piqued. 

‘It isn’t very comfortable, cer- 
tainly,’ she said; ‘ still——.’ There 
was another pause ; then suddenly 
she asked me if I had seen ‘ Our 
American Cousin,’ and then she 
launched forth into a capital cri- 
ticism on the play and actors; she 
was quite witty and her sarcasms 
keen; then suddenly she relapsed 
into silence, the ‘ bus’ neared the 
Edgeware Road, and she prepared 
to get out. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ you shan’t be 
banished to your back parlour. Shall 
I tell papa to call on you, or will 
you come to our house this evening, 
to settle everything ?’ 

I was taken aback; I had not at 
all determined to take No. 3 for a 
home: still I never hesitated—I dared 
not, under that keen eye. ‘ Thank 
you, if Mr. Bush will call this even- 
ing at eight——’ 

* Oh, certainly. Good afternoon.’ 
The young person quite smiled, I 
fancied, triumphantly ; and I’m sure, 
notwithstanding my usual strict 
sense of honour, if I eon have 
washed my hands of N H—— 
Terrace, I certainly should—I felt 
such a profound dread of that young 


person. 

Smith and Wells dropped in after 
dinner, and to them I recounted my 
omnibus adventure, without, how- 
ever, mentioning how the young 


person had managed to extract my 
assent. I made up a most touching 
history of her seeming distress, and 
of youthful beauty, and rather put 
it on the head of kind-heartedness 
and charity, than of coercion, which 
in reality it was. 

Smith didn’t take much interest 
in the matter. Your witty brilliant 
individuals soon forget the affairs 
of their friends, when they cease to 
be amused by them, and what Smith 
warmly advocated one day he very 
often forgot the next. 

This was a trait in my friend 
that would often have thrown a 
shadow over our friendship had it 
not ped for my philosophy. ‘ Take 

things as you find them: if they 
don’t please you, get out of their 
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way; but to attempt to correct or 
right them isa nuisance and a folly.’ 
I wrote this in my note-book at 
sixteen years of age, and I confess 
at twenty-six I’m not ashamed of 
them; there is the germ of an 
amount of wisdom that wouid not 
have disgraced the teens of Solomon. 

Wells isa very soft kind of fellow; 
my history really interested him. 
He asked all kinds of questions 
about the young ae and praised 
- vehemently for going to live at 

0. 3. 

I Wells as an embryo 
philanthropist, if ever he has the 
courage or energy to emerge from 
boyhood. At present he is twenty- 
three, and yet you might certainly 
take him for seventeen; his face is 
as smooth as a girl’s; he talks ina 
quiet, boyish manner, has an absurd 
reverence for everything other men 
laugh at, and yet all in such a quiet 
inoffensive manner, that I confess I 
can’t call him an ass; it would seem 
as bad to abuse one’s sister. 

Well, Mr. Bush came; Smith 
smoked away soberly, and Wells lay 
full length on the sofa, contemplat- 
ing us as We made our arrangements. 
Mr. Bush was still grave, but at 
times he condescended to make a 
facetious remark, and then I thought 
he looked very much like the young 
person. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Ir was on a pouring evening that 
I took up my abode at No. 3. The 
gutters ran like little rivers; the 
gas looked quite dim through the 
misty atmosphere, and scarcely a 
soul was to be seen abroad. The 
idea of a family circle on such a 
night was particularly pleasant. 

I pictured to myself the drawing- 
room of No. 3, well lighted, with a 
glowing fire, two or three handsome 
girls collected near it, working, or 
talking to the respectable-looking 
papa, and perhaps an open piano, 
with a pretty performer who might 
accompany my much-admired tenor. 

Alas for ‘human expectations ! 
A faint light issued from the kitchen 
window. as I stopped at No. 3; all 


the rest of the house was in dark- 
ness; even the hall lamp was not 
lighted, and I went ene _ 
the passage over the servant-girl, 
and upset the umbrella-stand with 
a cras The noise brought Mr. 
Bush with a candle and apologies ; 
but as I followed him up-stairs to 
my bed-room I most devoutly 
thanked Heaven I was only bound 
for a month as lodger in H——- Ter- 


race. 

I stayed fidgetting in my room 
for nearly an hour, and then, still 
feeling very cross and disagreeable, 
descended to the parlour. 

On the stairs I met a figure drip- 
ping from every bugle: I never saw 
& person more ‘ completely satu- 
rated,” as the saying is. I stood 
sideways to let her pass, fearful of 
catching cold by her mere presence ; 
but the young person lighting her 
candle, so that the light fell full on 
her wet hair and damp face, looked 
up at me with such a comical ex- 
—— of amused contempt that I 
elt obliged to say something. 

* How wet you are!’ I said, shrink- 
ing back a little farther still. 

* Yes, I couldn’t get a ’ bus, so I 
was obliged to walk from Totten- 
ham Court Road—without an um- 
brella too.’ 

To hear her talk in that un- 
refined way, and yet to be under 
the gaze of such eyes, was like the 
action of two opposite and equal 
forces: so, following the laws of 
motion, I stood still. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, after a 
pause, ‘ that your first act on enter- 
ing the house was one of damage? 
You have broken the umbrella- 
stand.’ 

‘ Your own fault entirely,’ I re- 
plied; ‘the gas should have been 
lighted.’ 

* And wasn’t it?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ Provoking!’ she exclaimed, an- 

ily; ‘ unless I am . home _ 
thin wrong. But you,’ she 
peo cele be very awkward. 
Why, I can go about anywhere in 
the dark.’ 

This was said quite gravely, so I 
felt offended. 

‘I su I can go into the 
parlour?’ I said, stiffly. 








‘Oh yes—at least, oh no—the 
lamp’s not lighted yet, and you’ll go 
breaking something else. You must 
wait till I come down to light it.’ 

‘I really must say,’ I exclaimed, 
angrily, ‘the way in which you 
treat me is most extraordinary.’ 

‘ You will find everything in this 
house is very extraordinary: at least 
according to your ideas,’ answered 
the young person, coldly, moving up 
a step—‘ but if you don’t like it you 
can leave it.’ 

‘ Of which permission I shall cer- 
tainly avail myself’ I replied, 
haughtily. 

She turned and looked down at 
me with those peculiar eyes of hers— 
then a satisfied kind of smile swept 
across her face, making it look abso- 
lutely beautiful for a moment. ‘ As 
you please,’ she said; ‘ all I request 
is, that you don’t mention it to my 
father till the end of the week.’ 

She moved on another step or 
two; then she paused, qoneey 
considering something. ‘Come up,’ 
she said; ‘ I will show you a room 
to wait in till I go down to light the 
lamp.’ Angry as I felt, there was 
something about the girl’s voice, 
when she spoke in her natural tone, 
that I could not help yielding to; 
so, very sulkily, I followed her up to 
the second story. 

She opened the door of a small 
room, telling me to come in, and 
then, dripping as she was, stood 
and lighted a small but very elegant 
lamp on the table, and then went to 
the grate and lit the fire. 

She never spoke, but went about 
her work with the speed and skill 
of one quite accustomed to it. Mean- 
while I looked round the room. 

There were bookcases, a pair of 
globes, a number of small plaster- 
of-Paris busts, some plants, a e 
of birds, a glass globe with goldfish, 
a table, a large arm-chair that gave 
one the idea it had some mysterious 
way of turning itself into a bed, and 
two cane chairs. The furniture 
struck me. 

‘ There,’ said the young person, 
as the fire broke out into a bright 
flame, ‘ that will burn.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, litely. 
‘But really I am very selfish to 
keep you here in your wet clothes.’ 
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‘ How kind you are!’ she replied ; 
‘ but what a pity it is you didn’t think 
of it before!’ And with a glance, 
the nature of which I can only de- 
scribe as exceedingly unpleasant, 
the young person went out of the 
room, and left me to my medita- 
tions. 

That the young person, or lady, 
or whatever she was, disliked, and 
in a great measure despised me, I 
felt only too certain. Now I don’t 
mind being disliked. We dislike 
things that are injurious to us ; and 
being capable of injuring rather 
implies superiority. But to be 
despised is exceedingly disagree- 
able—particularly by an object uni- 
versal opinion pronounces inferior. 

As I thought over the whole his- 
tory of our short acquaintance, an 
idea struck me. 

The young person had candidly 
acknowledged to me the dislike she 
and all her sisters entertained for 
the plan of taking lodgers. She 
had also said that her father bein 
determined on it they were obliged 
to give in. Sup the neglect 
and rudeness of the family on my 
arrival was a little scheme of the 
young ladies to dislodge me—make 
me leave of my own accord, and so 

rove to their father the unfeasi- 
ility of his plan! 

I thought of the scrutinizing 
glance of the young person when 
we met in the omnibus, as if she 
were studying my disposition most 
carefully ; and of her after-determi- 
nation to get me as a lodger; addin: 
all this to her present snubs an 
rudeness, and to her request that I 
should not speak to her father till 
the end of the week, I felt quite 
inclined to this opinion. 

All my friends say I am a firm 
man (foes call me obstinate), and the 
idea of this silent kind of war roused 
me. It should be war on both 
sides. I would neither fly or de- 
mand peace. Man and woman’s wit 
should fight it out. So I decreed. 
Once determined, I threw myself in 
the arm-chair, and tried to form 
some plan of defence. 

I could not determine whether to 
brave it out and put the dear 
grown-up daughters to their wits’ 
end for a means to get rid of me, or 
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to do the aimable—make them all in 
love with me, and then one morning 
make my triumphant bow and exit. 

I walked about the room thinking 
it over, and by chance I stopped 
before the collection of little busts. 
I found them arranged in groups 
according to their epochs, and each 
epoch subdivided into classes of 
poets, historians, philosophers, &c. 

Then I wandered on to the book- 
case: there were scientific, histo- 
rical, and poetical works, beside a 
large number of novels. As I stood 
beside the bookcase the door opened 
quickly, and the young person ap- 
peared. Her hair was neatly ar- 
ranged in thick plaits on each side 
of her face—what dress she wore I 
could not discover, for she was 
wrapped in a large black shawl. If 
anything looks untidy to wear in 
the house, in my estimation, it is 
a shawl. 

* You can come down now,’ she 
said. So we went out of the room 
together. 

‘I had better take your arm to 


guide you to a seat,’ said the young * 


person, as we reached the parlour 
door; ‘and I will tell papa to re- 
strain his civilities till I bring the 


a 

She put her hand on my arm, and 
I felt very much inclined to press it 
as a punishment for her freedoza. 

The room was not quite dark, and 
I could just distinguish two or three 
forms through the gloom. 

‘ You had better not move, papa, 
till we have lights,’ said my con- 
ductress; ‘it annoys Mr. West to 
make any movement in the dark. 
You are close to the sofa, and may 
safely sit down,’ she added to me. 

When the lamp came, borne by 
the servant-girl, and followed by 
the young person, I discovered no 
less than four grown-up daughters 
in the room, the very young man 
of the omnibus, and the papa. That 
was the family circle. 

Mr. Bush received me cordially 
enough, but the young ladies seemed 
either shy or sulky. 

The young person went to a dis- 
tant corner, where the youngest 
daughter sat in a pillowed arm-chair, 
and began talking to her in such 


a low tone that I could not catch 
a word. But it must have been in- 
teresting, to judge from the bright- 
ening looks of her pale listener. 

One of the girls proceeded to 
make tea, and to hold a distant, un- 
concerned kind of conversation with 
me on the state of the weather; 
while the eldest lounged in her 
chair opposite me, and apparently 
found great satisfaction in shading 
her eyes from the light with both 
hands, her elbows resting on the 
table, while she read the news- 
paper. Once she looked up at me, 
and then I saw one of the most 
beautiful faces I have ever met in 
this living, breathing world. It 
was like a picture—one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas warmed into life. 

* It will be too late to go upstairs 
to-night—if you don’t make haste 
with the tea, Emily,’ said the young 
person suddenly. 

‘It’s your own fault if we are 
late, Edith,’ answered the tea- 
maker, nowise hurrying. ‘ You 
came home so late, and have been 
so long undressing.’ 

Edith—for so I found the young 
person was called—came up to the 
table with rather a stormy look about 
the eyes, but she didn’t say anything. 

‘No music to-night, anyhow, for 
me,’ she exclaimed, taking a cup of 
tea, and sitting down by me. ‘ Do 
you care for music, Mr. West ?” 

Of course I was an enthusiast 
about it. Every man who thinks 
he can sing is. 

* Well, I give you leave to play 
on my piano when you like, which, 
let me tell you, was not in the 
terms of the agreement.’ 

I scarcely knew what to reply. 
The tone was not gracious, so I 
should like to have refused her 
offered favour bluntly, after her own 
fashion ; but a man can’t be rude to 
a girl in the presence of her father. 
So I said nothing. 

* You are scarcely polite, Edith,’ 
said Mr. Bush, suddenly joining in 
our conversation. ‘Agreements of 
the kind we made with Mr. West 
should not be constantly mentioned. 
Besides, neither party, as yet, have 
acted in a take-and-give manner.’ 

Edith shrugged her shoulders. ‘I 














always thought business arrange- 
ments were to be treated in a busi- 
ness manner,’ she replied. 

I remembered my determination 
made in the little room upstairs, so 
I turned to the young lady: 

* Thank you; but I mean to order 
a piano for myself. I suppose you 
will have no objection to its being 
placed in my own room or the back 
parlour. Truth to tell, I am very 
particular as to what instrument [ 
use. I have an exceedingly delicate 

* Really!’ laconically replied Miss 
Edith, as she rose from the table 
with the amused look in her eyes, 
and a glance at the organ in ques- 
tion. 

‘ Nelly,’ she added, in a soft, kind 
voice, and going to the girl in the 
arm-chair, ‘ will you like to come 
upstairs now?’ As the young girl 
rose from her seat, and walked arm- 
in-arm with her sister across the 
room, I saw by her manner that she 
was blind. 

It was not a blindness that made 
the delicate face dreadful. The 
violet eyes were open, and fringed 
with such long dark lashes that, 
keeping them half closed, as she 
always did, one could almost have 
imagined that it was the dreamy, 
hazy look of short sight. And she 
had that sweet, sad expression about 
her face that so often- accompanies 
blindness. 

As she passed all the family rose 
and kissed her, and Edith led her to 
me. ‘ Good-night,’ she said, with a 
smile. It was the first that had 
been bestowed on me since my 
arrival, and I treasured it accord- 
ingly. 


_. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WOMAN’S WIT. 


THe next morning, when I came 
down to breakfast, I found only 
Mr. Bush, Agnes, and Emily. The 
table was laid with care, but the 
service did not all match—the butter 
was served on a plate instead of a 
proper dish, and the spoons were— 
well! they were not silver. Emily 
headed the table, and Agnes sat oppo- 
site to me, eating bread-and-butter 
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in a lazy manner, and occasionally 
casting inquisitive glances at me. I 
felt as if she were counting how 
many chops and how much bread- 
and-butter I ate, for Edith to calcu- 
late the expense of my breakfast. I 
was ashamed of my appetite, yet I 
determined to eat as much as I 
could, were it only out of malice. 

Towards the end of breakfast, the 
young person (I can’t help calling 
her the young person—it comes so 
naturally) came in for an instant 
with her bonnet and shawl on, and 
squeezing her fingers into gloves evi- 
dently suffering from last night’s 
wetting. 

‘Good morning,’ she said. ‘I’m 
off, papa. If I don’t return by six 
o’clock, don’t wait dinner for me.’ 
Then she popped out again, and I 
heard her slam the door and run 
down the steps with the speed of 
lightning. 

In the evening, I saw about as 
much of Edith as I had on the pre- 
vious one, and the other young ladies 
not making any advances towards 
cordiality, I found it slow. Emily 
was the most talkative, but she was 
stupid; and beautiful as Agnes was, 
I grew tired of merely looking at her. 
The next day was the same, and so 
on for a week. I felt I was living 
in a private family, but I certainly 
was not of them. The woman’s wit 
was having the best of it. I was 
bound for a month; but I began to 
waver about carrying on such an 
unexciting kind of war. 

Saturday, I happened to come 
home earlier than usual, and then, 
to my astonishment, I heard Edith’s 
voice on the stairs. Wemet. ‘Ah!’ 
she said, in a pleasant voice, ‘ Satur- 
day is a half holiday for you, too, 
then ?’ 

‘I always take one, certainly,’ I 
replied. 

‘And Iam given mine. Well, as 
long as we get it, the how or why 
is of no consequence, I suppose.’ 
As she spoke, she began rolling up 
her sleeves, and then I noticed she 
had got her dress pinned up as 
cooks have when they wash down 
the steps of a house. 

‘What are you going to do?’ I 
asked, in a very respectful manner. 

‘Make the pies for to-morrow, to 














be sure. T can assure you, you 
wouldn’t like Ann’s pastry.’ 

‘And is that how you employ 
your half-holiday ? I asked, almost 
sorrowfully. 

* What are you going to do?’ she 
asked, by way of reply. 

‘To take a ride in Rotten Row,’ I 
answered. 

‘And is that how you employ 
your half-holiday ?” And down stairs 
she ran, swift as an antelope, pass- 
ing her hand along the balustrades. 
When she arrived at the bottom, she 
stopped, and held up her white 
hand. ‘I forgot to dust them,’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘now I must wash my 
hands again.’ She said it in such a 
natural tone that I was disgusted. 
And then my horse came to the 
door; and happening to look down 
at the kitchen as I mounted, I saw 
the young person standing with her 
arms in a yellow basin, and her 
hands all doughy, just before the 
window, and she looked up and 
smiled in the most quizzical imper- 
tinent manner possible. 

The next day was Sunday. Break- 


fast was later, and all assembled to ° 


it—even the blind girl. She sat by 
Edith, and I noticed the constant 
but quiet attention Edith paid her. 
It was a much livelier party than 
usual; even Agnes roused a little, 
and spoke, though in a quiet, lazy 
manner, as if the exertion was 
almost intolerable. Emily was very 
nearly brilliant, and poor Nelly 
laughed and joked so joyously with 
Willie. I began to feel less strange 
among them, and was trying to talk 
to Edith, when a low double knock 
came at the door. 

‘Gotnd open the door, Willie ; it’s 
Mr. Grainger’s knock,’ said Emily. 

‘Why can’t you let Ann go?’ ex- 
claimed Edith, impatiently, but too 
late, for Willie was off, and in a 
moment returned with a rather 
handsome man. 

His was one of those refined chi- 
selled faces which immediately give 
you the idea of intellect; but I 
thought the harmony of the counte- 
nance much disturbed by the keen, 
restless eyes, and the sarcastic turn 
of the thin-lipped mouth. Mr. Bush 
received him with a kind of con- 
strained cordiality. 
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Edith put out her hand, and 
said, in the gracious but easily free 
manner so characteristic of the true 
lady, ‘Come and sit by me, Mr. 
Grainger; you favour the others 
week days, so Sunday is mine by 
rights.’ 

e did not at all approve of the 
confidential smile the gentleman for 
a moment turned on Edith, as he 
took his place beside her. Her 
father didn’t see it, but Mr. Grainger 
seemed to care very little if I wit- 
nessed it or not. 

After his arrival, Edith’s conver- 
sation was less than ever for me. 

We sat over breakfast till the 
bells began to ring for morning ser- 
vice, and still no one offered to move. 
Edith and Grainger talked on per- 
petually, keeping almost all the con- 
versation to themselves, while we 
listened. Edith’s manner was com, 
pletely changed. She was gay, 
courteous, and perfectly lady-like. 
I could scarcely believe her to be 
identical with the young person I 
had met in the dripping condition 
on the stairs, and who I had seen 
yesterday making pies in front of the 
kitchen window. Mr. Bush spoke 
little, and he seemed relieved ten 
I, tired of the very unconspicuous 
part I was playing, rose from the 
table, pleading an engagement; and 
he left the room with me. 

How long Mr. Grainger stayed, I 
know not. When I came home to 
dinner at six o’clock, Edith had re- 
sumed her annoying manner; but | 
noticed she seemed in a great hurry 
to get off to church, which was sur- 
prising, as at a little past seven 

r. Grainger walked in again. He 
seemed vexed, though not altogether 
surprised at her absence, and set 
himself to talk to Agnes. 

As for me,I retired to the back 
parlour to smoke a cigar; and then 
Smith called, and we passed the 
evening together. 

At about nine o’clock we heard the 
young ladies return from church, 
and through the stig ht, folding-doors 
we could distinctly hear Edith enter 
the other room hurriedly, and say, 
‘Good night, Mr. Grainger: you 
must excuse me this evening; Nelly 
is not well.’ 

Soon after, Mr. Grainger left. Of 
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course I had told Smith about the 
Bushes, and more particularly about 
Edith. He quite with me 
that the young ies had some 
scheme to turn me out, and he sug- 
gested that this Grainger might be 
in the plot, and, indeed, the cause 
of it. ving settled this to our 
own satisfaction, and agreed that it 
would be better to stay on another 
month, just for the fun of the thing, 
we refilled our glasses, lighted fresh 
cigars, and began talking of other 
things, when we heard a step come 
lightly down stairs. 

. —_— Edith, I’m certain,’ I 


arr safe?’ asked the young per- 
son, as she entered the next room. 

‘Yes,’ answered Agnes; ‘he left 
soon after he knew you would not 
appear again. Why wouldn’t you 
come ?’ 

* Because I felt I could not play 
my well to-night. It was more 
prudent to keep out of the way. 
Oh, Agnes! isn’t this sickening ?” 

We could hear a deep sigh, almost 
sob, follow. 

‘ For God’s sake, Edith, don’t you 
get downhearted,’ said Agnes, ear- 
nestly; ‘what is the matter to- 
night?’ 

There was a silence of two or 
three minutes, then Edith said, ‘I 
came down on purpose to tell you. 
I have bad news. You must tell 
papa to-morrow. Mrs. Denham 
given me warning ?’ 

‘Given you warning!’ Agnes’ 
voice sank as she spoke. ‘ Oh, 
Edith, how can we get on?’ 

‘I have another week still, and 
there’s Mr. West’s money; but we 
shan’t be able to save. Do you 
know, Agnes, I could not have been 
civil to Grainger to-night.’ 

There was a — then Agnes 
said, ‘ Papa will 


‘Terms too high; and yet, God 
knows, I gave work enough for the 
money.’ 

Another pause. Presently, Edith 
exclaimed, ‘I say, Agnes, is Mr. 
West still in the back room ?” 

‘No, [think not; but——’ Agnes’ 
voice suddenly sank to a whisper. 
We heard a step cross the room, 


evidently on tiptoe, and there was 
the mame le rustle by the fold- 

rs— young was 
evidently reconnoitring jana the 
keyhole. Smith and I felt very un- 
comfortable, and I was again utterly 
disgusted. "A few minutes after, we 
heard the two girls go up stairs to- 
gether. 

I think the young person knew 
how well conversation, carried on 
in an ordinary tone, could be heard 
through those folding-doors, for she 
was more disagreeable than ever 
during the next two or three days. 
Certainly, it might have been the 
effects of losing her situation. She 
ap just for tea in the evening, 

during that half hour was 

barely civil to me, and gloomy even 

with her sisters. I can’t say 1 found 

my —_ in a private family very 
e. 

Still there was something so out 
of the common way about Edith and 
her conduct, and, indeed, about the 
whole family, that I kept to my 
resolution of staying on, and Smith 
encouraged me to do so. H—— 
Terrace was a more convenient dis- 
tance from his abode than my former 
lodgings: he could easily lounge in of 
an evening, and spend an hour or two 
with me in the back parlour, smoking 
my cigars and drinking my brandy- 
and-water; and Smith always con- 
sulted his convenience, especially 
when it combined economy with it. 

Now I don’t mean for an instant 
to insinuate that Smith was mean 
or grasping. He was a clever 
fellow, with a turn for the literary, 
and you know such fellows are gene- 
rally poor. There was no harm in 
his being r either, or remaining 
poor, if he liked ; but there was harm 
in his having such expensive habits. 

He never smoked but the very 
best cigars, and those constantly 
and he never drank but the fale 
wines and brandy, and those not in 
small quantities. He would ride, 
and drive, and go to the opera, «&c., 
on to the end of the chapter. For- 
tunately, he had a kind of attractive 
eaard over rich people. All his 

ds and acquaintances were rich ; 
and as he observed to me one day, 
* You see, Lewis, my boy, it’s rather 
convenient.’ 
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THE PARIS SEASON. 


HE Paris season this year, de- 
spite certain unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, has been brilliant, and 
has even prolonged itself beyond the 
customary limits. Strolling in the 
delight Bois de Boulogne, and 
for a few minutes in the 
Avenue de |’Impératrice on a fine 
afternoon, you are astonished at the 
broad, incessant roll of splendid 
uipages, which at once give you 
a vivid idea of the wealth and fashion 
congregated at Paris. Never since 
France was France has Paris re- 
joiced in so much material grandeur. 
The presence of many strangers of 
immense wealth, who delight in 
magnificent expense has added to 
the indigenous prosperity. Paris is 
now entitled, and not without justice, 
New Paris. The extensions of the 
city beyond the barriers, the new 
bridges arched over the Seine, the 
new boulevards that have been 
thrown out, the fair avenues in the 
Champs d’Elysées, the woods be- 
yond the Are de la Triomphe, the 
magnificent additions to the Louvre, 
the splendid edifices that are arising 
upon scenes of demolition, present 
scenes as striking as those fabled to 
be wrought by the hand of an en- 
chanter. The enchanter in this 
case is the Emperor, the wealthiest, 
the most powerful, the most saga- 
cious of European sovereigns, and, 
to state his advantages in a way 
most appreciable to many minds, 
the master of some thirteen hundred 
thousand a year pocket money and 
about fifteen This era ‘of 
splendid building has been fore- 
bodingly likened to the days of Louis 
XIV., but with this important dif- 
ference, that the object is not the 
selfish vanity of a Versailles but 
great public objects which may be 
said to yield at once a remune- 
rative return. The French Cesar, 
happier than the Latin Cesar, has 
not waited till his death to present 
the people with arbours and gar- 
dens and palaces of delight. He 
well-nigh accomplished the Augus- 
tan boast of converting a city of 
brick into a city of marble. The 


flush of prosperity has pervaded all 
Paris allke, m the palace of the 
Tuileries to the atelier of the 
ouvrier. Amid all the imperial in- 
fluence is supreme. The Emperor 
is the State. The Emperor is public 
opinion. The Emperor is, or makes 

e season. Nobody even wishes to 
argue with the master of three hun- 
dred legions. 

The first impression that strikes 
the visitor, not altogether agreeably, 
is the extreme ex iveness of 
Paris. The desire of the Parisians 
to make money runs a risk of defeat- 
ing itself. In some quarters there 
has been a disposition to abridge 
the season. Families of great note 
in the country think they have gone 
through the Paris season if they 
come up in the middle of January 
and leave about Easter. If they 
linger five or six weeks later, till 
Ascension Day, it is a great point. 
It requires some economy in the 


. country to make up for the inevi- 


table extravagance of the capital. 
Officers in the French army feel this 
keenly. To be on duty at Paris 
implies, indeed, the minimum of 
work and the maximum of play. 
But the expenses are far beyond 
even the extra pay: those who have 
for years been sighing in garrison 
towns for the dear delights of Paris 
find that they require a profusion 
of napoleons; and married officers 
have frequently to dissipate their 
hard-earned savings. Against this 
are to be set extremely wealthy 
people who, by a series of brilliant 
entertainments, are keeping up the 
season till an sbuneal point this 
year. The Emperor will not leave 
Paris till the 1st or and of June, 
and it will at least last as long as 
that. When the hot weather de- 
cidedly sets in the Parisian exodus 
commences. Many of the lions and 
lionesses will be in time for the best 
part of the London season. Paris 
activity will not be sensibly dimi- 
nished. When the Parisians come 
over to London the London tourists 
will be beginning to pour into 
Paris. 
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Access to the Tuileries is much 
easier than to Buckingham Palace. 
About four thousand persons attend 
the State balls. Tickets to these 
are easily procurable, and in a great 
variety of ways. The invitations ex- 
tend quite to the 4 class, wenn 
even to many who, to spea 
plainly, cont Se be thought vulgar 
rather than otherwise. Things are, 
of course, different in the case of the 
Empress’s private balls, where the 
invitations are personal, and extend 
to a limited number. We have, of 
course, all heard of the fancy ball in 
which the costume of the Countess 
Castiglione made so great a sensa- 
tion. Many of the old Legitimist 
families, who are loyal to the Count 
de Chambord, titular Henry V., 
have steadily held aloof from im- 
perial festivities. They associate 
among themselves in their ancient 
palaces in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Still, as the hopelessness of 
opposition to the present réyime 
grows more and more apparent, 
these families become less indis- 

to assume their proper place 

in Parisian society. Men who in 
the rapid business evolutions of late 
years have acquired sudden and 
great fortunes especially attach 
themselves to the present dynasty 
and court to acquire a ition 
= they might not otherwise 
The Americans form an 

im =. item in the upper, or 
er the moneyed classes: the 
a has not prevented their travel- 
ling in great numbers and ‘with 
great profusion of expense. The 
Emperor roams very freely about 
Paris, apparently without the 
slightest sense of insecurity. A 
friend of mine tells me that he 
generally reckons upon meeting him 
twice a day. He was driving in his 
caléche with a servant behind him 
a few days ago—this was down that 
faded Bond Street of Paris the Rue 
St. Honoré—and only. a solitary 
workman recognized him. When 
in state with his guards, in return- 
ing wt great crowd from a 
review of his Turcos and Spahis in 
the Bois de Boulogne, the cries of 
‘Vive l’Empereur !’ struck me as 
being both languid and infrequent. 
It is in the Champs d’Elysées and 


the Bois de Boulogne that he is 
most frequently to be met. In the 
latter he will frequently descend 
from his carriage, and, leaning on 
the arm of a friend—he is generally 
accompanied with one—will take a 
walk in the Bois. The Empress 
also frequently drives this way, at- 
tended only by a few outriders. 
This absence of state contrasts 
ingly with the military pomp 
with which the Prince Imperial is 
surrounded. Whenever he moves 
about, accompanied by his tutor, he 
is attended y an imperial 
This probably helps to impress the 
dynastic idea upon the minds of the 
Parisians. The other night I was 
at the Théatre Frangais, and was sit- 
ting opposite the imperial box, in 
which were the Emperor and ‘the 
Empress, attended by some mem- 
bers of their suite. The play was 
the ‘Louis XI.’ of Casimir Dela- 
vigne. M. Alexandre Dumas, in 
some dramatic criticism that has 
just appeared, has spoken of this 
writer’s merits in rather an invi- 
dious spirit. It is, perhaps, rather 
a departure from the strict classi- 
cality of the Théatre Francais to 
perform his productions, but their 
admission sufficiently proves his 
title to rank as a dramatic classic. 
The character of Louis XI. is fami- 
liar to English readers through the 
‘Quentin Durward’ of Sir Walter 
Scott, and is perhaps not without 
some shadowy resemblance to that 
of the present Emperor. The Em- 
peror paid the rom incnell the com- 
—— of listening attentively, but 
~# an occasionally distrait manner 
d passing his hand over his fore- 
head he exhibited all the signs of 
well-bred fatigue. He wore his 
— grave, secede face, and 
that easy, self- manner 
which has always distinguished him, 
more especially of recent years. In 
the entr’acte he made abundant use of 
his lorgnette in surveying different 
parts of the house. The Emperor 
conversed very slightly with those 
in attendance, but the Empress did 
so freely, and appeared to derive 
great enjoyment. 
Paris is certainly the dramatic 
capital of Europe. The dramatic 
gains of Paris are equal to the 
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literary gains of London. The 
theatres are nearly equal in num- 
ber to the churches, and the 
churches strive to achieve a u- 
larity by becoming theatrical. us 
Madlle. Sax is publicly advertised to 
ing at the Church of St. Roch, 
which has gained a distinctive name 
for its music. One day in May 
there was some very fine music 
there on an occasion when Dr. Man- 

i was advertised to preach. 
There were solos by amateurs, the 
parts being sustained by some Ame- 
rican ladies and their brother. Dr. 
Manning’s sermon lasted upwards of 
an hour, and was marked by much 
eloquence and remarkable purity of 
intonation. He wished to raise 
funds for the purpose of promoting 
the spiritual interests of the French 
in London, and calculated their 
numbers at thirty thousand. He 
stated that he had just arrived from 
Rome, and brought from the Holy 
Father his benediction on the under- 
taking. Italian peculiarities of man- 
ner and gesture indicated Dr. Man- 
ning’s prolonged residence in Italy ; 


he is a man eminently calculated to ° 


win others to his own path of per- 
version. Since he went over to 
Rome there has been no chance of 
the republication of those sermons 
which are justly favourites in Angli- 
can theology; and as he is said to be 
buying up the copies, those that re- 
main are considered prizes by the 
book-collectors. It is not without 
deep regret that those who know him 
contrast the Manning of to-day with 
the Manning of the Oxford move- 
ment. Throughout the month of 
May the religious services at the 
Madeleine have excited great atten- 
tion. Every evening at eight o’clock 
there have service and sermons, 
the sermons being characterized by 
some of the best eloquence of the 
Roman Catholic pulpit. The ves- 
pers and benedictions on Whit-Sun- 
day afternoon especially attracted 
crowds. Let us, however, return to 
the broader and more legitimate 
music-world. We hear of Madlle. 
Sax in a party given by Count 
Walewsky, with a concert after- 
wards. She san in the duet ‘ Sici- 
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no less a personage than the illus- 
trious Verdi himself. Rossini also 
has been observed feebly walking 
about the streets of Paris. The 
Italian opera-house closed early, not 
having had @ very prosperous sea- 
son, and being marked by some con- 
spicuous failures. Italian o is 
an exotic which does not take very 
kindly to French soil. The Paris 
opera is signally inferior to that of 
London, that of St. Petersburg, and 
that of Vienna. Itis probably equal 
to any in Italy, even that of La Scala, 
at Milan, for the best Italian singers 
expatriate themselves for their best 
years that they may buy or build 
luxurious villas for their retirement. 
One reason is that the French are 
justly proud and greatly attached to 
their own great opera. During the 
performance at the Italian, how- 
ever, Adelina Patti excited an en- 
thusiasm which was a sort of ado- 
ration. The new home of the 
Académie Impériale de Musique, 
the new grand French opera-house, 
is verging towards its majestic com- 
pletion. The French government 
will not have expended less upon it 
than a million sterling. To the 
credit of the French legislature this 
enormous sum for mere pw 

of amusement was not voted with- 
out very great hesitation. The old 
opera-house, it will be remembered, 
in the Rue de Richelieu was demo- 
lished in 1820 by the order of the 
government after the assassination 
of the Duc de Berri. Here the best 
French operas have been brought 
out, and all the grand operas have 
been given with scenic effects that 
were long quite unrivalled in Eu- 
rope. The Opéra Comique is com- 
plained of, that it is becoming too 
good; instead of being exclusively 
confined to music of a light, agree- 
able character, there is a tendency 
to be scientific, which is not over- 
popular. The French like to be accu- 
rate and classical in the proper place, 


but not at th Comique. The 
Théatre L; , built by M. Alex- 
andre may be considered to 
have attai an established Pe 
tion. The opera of ‘ Faust,’ by 


Jules Barbier and Michael Carré, to 

the music of Gounod, has had a 

most successful run. The part of 
c 
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lendid A Mad. Miolan- 
span so favourably known at 
— Garden Theatre. I greatly 


Goethe's great work 
adapted to stage purposes. — 
interest centres on the salvation of 
an immortal spirit—not a proper 
subject for the frivolities of the 
stage. A French audience, how- 
ever, by no means regards this as 
the primary object of ‘ Faust.’ It 
gives its main attention to the se- 
duction, bloodshed, and gorgeous 
scenery. There is a very charac- 
teristic difference between English 
and French drama. In England a 
drama generally ends happily: in 
France it ends unhappily. The 
Frenchman regards it as an essen- 
tial point that the agony should be 
‘piled up.’ He considers himself 
defrauded unless the stage flows 
with metaphorical rivers of blood. 
The disregard for the sanctities of 
human life herein typified is accom- 
panied with full joyousness and 
insouciance, A very pretty song, 
given by ‘un groupe de Bourgeois,’ 
was rapturously received by the 
audience as exactly suiting their 
tastes; indeed it was the only 
air encored except a solo by Mad. 
Miolan-Carvalho. I give the words, 
which contrast oddly with the rest 
of this terrible drama. The air is 
perhaps the most popular in Paris 
just now :— 
* Aux jours de dimanche et de fete 
J’aime a parler guerre et combats ; 
Tandis que les peuples lA-bas 
Se cassent la téte, 
Je vais m'asseoir sur les cOteaux 
Qui sont voisins de la riviére 
Et je vais passer les bateaux 
En vidant mon verre.” “~ ~~ 
Perhaps, however, these lines more 
accurately describe a past state of 
feeling than the present. It appears 
to me that the national character 
is undergoing a change. Formerly 
the Parisian was content to saunter 
away a happy life in the fresh air of 
the open streets; he was content 
a a AD. and novel or news- 
even eau sucrée would 
euisty his modest wants; aimless 
pleasure was the sole idea of exist- 
ence. Life could offer few things 


better than a good dinner, coffee 
and cognac at a café, and then a 
merry evening at the ‘theatre. Oc- 
casionally the Parisian was very 
happy to vary the | monotony of he 
amusements by ‘assisting’ at a 
revolution. ‘This is all changed 
now. Everywhere a feverish ac- 
tivity abounds. Even the omni- 
buses race along the streets, causing 
at times fatal accidents, and the 
voiture driver lashes his hacks with 
unwonted energy. Bishop Butler 
thought that nations might run 
mad as well as individuals. The 
French nation has become insane, 
and their recognized delusion is 
money-mania. French enterprise 
is pushing itself into every region 
of 5 tion. The evil genius of 
gambling is abroad. In walking 
along the boulevards I have seen 
men, who once would have been 
serenely sipping their coffee, and 
watching the incidents of the moving 
crowd, examining the papers of 
their bulky pocket-books with self- 
satisfaction or feverish anxiety. 
Schemes which are taken to London, 
and there fail to find substantial 
support, are no longer looked upon 
as condemned. They are submitted 
to Paris financiers, to run 
— and may probably be 


adopted. 

This state of things may be vividly 
seen at La Bourse. Having done 
justice to the splendours of Paris, I 
may be permitted to mention three 
institutions which I visited succes- 
sively the other morning, and which, 
I think, contrast very unfavourably 
with our own. The first of these 
was the Stock Exchange. Never 
before had I seen so many unfavour- 
able physiognomies! Never before 
had I heard from business men such 
a discordant Babel of sounds. Each 
man seemed wanting in capacity 
alone to run the career of a Mirés. 
The Stock Exchange adores Mirés. 
They grieved for him as if he was 
a martyr, and they welcomed him 
back as if he was a hero. His ulti- 
mate acquittal ‘by the High Court 
of Ap has lent a legal sanction 
to commercial profligacy. The Em- 
peror declined the statue which 
the Stock Exchange offered him: 
the wonder is that it has not been 
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to make a fortune by his rentes. 
I thought of another great Exchange 
whose reverend legend is this, ‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, the com of the world, 
and they that dwell therein” I 
contrast the stable commercial en- 
terprise of London with the fungous 
growth and preternatural excite- 
ment of the last ten years in France. 
In speaking of the Exchange, I may 
notice the extreme profusion of gold 
coin in Paris. The stream of ex- 


change is that we take French silver, 
and send it to India, and they take ~ 


in exchange our gold. La Bourse 
is a subject that strictly belongs to 
the season. The ladies who congre- 
gate in Paris while it lasts are not 
at. all indisposed for active opera- 
tions on the Bourse. Formerly they 
were admitted within the building, 
but now they are excluded, unless 
they have an express permission. 
They still loiter outside the railing, 
and beneath the shadow of the sur- 
rounding trees. It was not without 
relief that I quitted the Bourse, so 
splendid in its architectural effect, 
so disheartening in its moral aspects. 
I then walked down the Rue Col- 
bert. I was proceeding to a very 
different place, the Bibliothéque 
Impériale. What a grateful change 
it was to find oneself in the Place 
Richelieu, beneath the shades of 
trees, and listening to the music of 
the spouting dolphins of the splen- 
did fountain! No formalities are 
necessary in order .to attend the 
reading-room, and I thought it 
would be as well to do a little quiet 
reading, as of yore in the ing- 
room of the British Museum. This 
side of the Bibliothéque has an 


English dinginess, just as the front 
of our own Museum has a French 
glitter. The reading-room itself 
was an extreme disappointment. 
Very few books are accessible to the 
visitor. The standard English work 
I asked for was unprocurable. 
There is no convenient system of 
catalogues, or rather no catalogue 
atall. The students were compara- 
tively few in number, and of not 
very prepossessing appearance. It 
is very rich in MSS. that would 
afford abundant material for his- 
torical works, and ancient ecclesias- 
tical works; at times such men as 
Canon Wordsworth and Dr. Pusey 
may be found investigating its 
treasures. The library, however, is 
in a transition state, and scholars 
will be grateful for any improve- 
ments. ‘The alternations of name 
through which the library has 
passed speaks of the changes in the 
State: Bibliothéque du Roi, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Bibliothéque Im- 
périale. It is a matter of regret 
that no good collection of English 
books exists in Paris. Galignani’s 
does not rise above the level of the 
mere circulating library, probably 
for lack of encouragement; his 
reading-room is one of the most 
comfortable and complete of its 
kind. 

From thence I went to the General 
Post Office in the Rue Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau. I suppose most English 
travellers have been bewildered by 
the labyrinth of streets by which it 
is entangled. The place, tolerably 
central for business, is inconveni- 
ently distant from the English 
quarter. The arrangements of the 
Poste Restante are much more con- 
venient than those of London, but the 
building is dirty and miserable in- 
deed, when compared with St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. I think I must be 
giving expression to a tolerably 
unanimous sentiment when I say 
that the Paris Post Office is entirely 
unworthy of Paris. 

It is all in vain to look for any 
news in the newspapers here, except 
of the scantiest description. The 
journals that once contained bril- 
liant political articles, overflowing 
with eloquence and satire, are mute: 
the sterility of information is almost 
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as bad as that of opinion. At nine 
in the morning, and four in the 
afternoon, the newspillars in the 
Boulevards are ready to distribute 
the morning and evening papers, 
wet from the press. These must 
now be waited for with only a lan- 
guid appetite, and be read only with 
indifferent interest. ‘ Galignani’ in 
his summary of the previous day’s 
papers sometimes simply states 
that they have nothing in them. 
On Whit-Monday the morning 
papers did not appear at all, because 
the printers had kept the preceding 
day as a regular féte. I don’t think 
it made much difference, so that the 
loss would not be materially felt if 
there was only the afternoon pub- 
lication. Imagine the ‘ Times,’ 
‘Daily News,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘ Herald,’ 
* Telegraph,’ not appearing some 
fine morning because their work- 
men had taken a holiday! You 
have a fair amount of war news 
from America and Poland, but the 
home news are scanty enough. We 
have generally a paragraph respect- 
ing the Imperial family; such as 
that the Empress went to the dog- 
shew in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
was especially pleased with the 
dogs of the King Charles’ breed. 
This exhibition, by the way, was 
successful enough; the hounds 
with which the Duke of Beaufort 
had been hunting the wolf being a 
great object of attraction. Other 
sources, however, may correct the 
newspaper deficiencies. There is 
a Russian lady visiting there just 
now, wealthy and literary, who is 
going to _— a work on her 
travels. he on dit is that her 
husband presented her with twelve 
fen 5 ands for the purpose of 
studying Paris, and with a further 
sum of twelve thousand pounds for 
the pu of studying London. 
We eval all be glad to obtain the 
benefit of this costly experience. A 
grave and masterly review of the 
most important aspects of Paris is 
to be found in the ‘ Impressions of 
a Fianeur,’ the first title being ‘ Ten 
Years of Imperialism in France.’ 
This work is said to have been 
written under the direction and ; 
editorship of the Earl of Clarendon. 
In Paris there are always strong 





conversational curientes in the 
various coteries, artistic, literary, 
philosophical, &e., into which so- 
ciety is much more broken up than 
in London. Moreover, Paris society 
is broken up through ‘all successive 
grades into government circles, the 


and ramifying so greatly. play 
of conversation would not, I think, 
ey > — be very free or 0: 
arge parties given y 
the Préfet de la Seine at the Hotel 
de Ville, though formal, were well 
attended while they lasted, the invi- 
tations being given to everyone who 
has taken the trouble to duly in- 
scribe his name on ‘M. Haussman’s 
list. These parties are all the better 
for the presence of Mdlle. Hauss- 
man, who just now is decidedly one 
of the reigning belles of Paris. The 
most brilliant apd successful 
given of late is decidedly that by 
the Prince and Princess de Sagon 
at Chantilly. The weekly parties 
at the British Embassy ought duly 
to be mentioned. On the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s birthday the hotel 
of the Embassy was, of course, bril- 
liantly illuminated. We hear of 
different arrivals in Paris. One 
day Lord Brougham passes through, 
and is congratulated by his brethren 
of the Institute on his good looks. 
Another day Paris is invaded by an 
army of two thousand English work- 
men, a trip that has been devised 
for them with equal kindliness and 
good sense. Of the different races 
run this season, Versailles, Vin- 
cennes, Paris, and Chantilly, I am 
not able to speak with authority. 
Being run on Sunday they received 
very scanty attention from the 
English in Paris. The great mass 
of the people seemed utterly indif- 
ferent. Those who went to Chantilly 
_ quickly by pe I - informed 
there was no y oO 
so tree Umino 
the Eng not go very ‘ 
The Parisian, sitting in his calé, 
has more pleasure in looking at the 
illustrations, in the Paris pictorial 
papers, of ‘our Epsom than in at- 
oe the French Derby. It may 
potly Soe in respect to the 
day. Just now the 
Spahis in Paris excite the largest 
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share of popular attention, whom 
the Emperor has enrolled in his 
service from the three departments 
of Algiers. Crowds gather to look 
at them when they appear in the 
Champs Elysées, looking most pic- 
turesque.in their attire; hooded, 
and bonneted, and mounted on their 
own high-mettled steeds. The 
dark and turbaned warriors are 
constantly to be seen about the 
Tuileries, where a detachment is on 
duty. They are selected from the 
very best of their class, and must 
be gratified with the admiration 
which they everywhere receive. 
The review of them in the Bois 
which I have mentioned was a bril- 
liant one, but was attended with 
several accidents in the course of 
the afternoon. The Empress and 
Prince Imperial were present, not 
together, which would be most 
accordant with our English notions, 
but with separate cavalcades. The 
Empress has just procured a new 
imperial toy. A gondola has been ob- 
tained from Italy, and placed on the 
waters of Fontainebleau. It is said 


to be the identical gondola which * 


Lord Byron used when at Venice, 
and in which he used daily to go 
over to the Armenian convent. The 
gondolier is, of course, an Italian, 
and with the advantage or disad- 
vantage of speaking very little 
French. The Empress and her 
ladies tried the effect of ‘ music o’er 
the waters,’ the music being, of 
course, Italian. The decorations of 
the gondola are very splendid; the 
Empress will find its use grateful in 
the hot summerdays. The gondola, 
however, of which I would speak 
gratefully, from my reminiscences of 
Venice, is only an extension of the 
punt. Oxford men who, this sum- 
mer term, are lounging on pillows 
in their punts, beneath the shadow 
of the elms of the Cherwell, may 
obtain a very accurate notion of the 
luxury of a gondola. The Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Living Artists 
in the Palais de l’Industrie is at 
resent one of the most striking 
eatures of Paris. The Exhibition 
has just been closed for a period of 
five days, for the sake of altering 
some of the arrangements, which 
has postponed the careful examina- 


tion which I trust to devote to it. 
It is the Royal Academy of France, 
only its exhibition is open but once 
in two years. The number of pic- 
tures hung this yearis 2217. From 
an analysis of the nationalities of 
different painters, it appears that 
four, and four only, are British. 
The direction of the whole has been 
under the Ministre d’Etat, Count 
Walewsky, and Nieumerkerke, Di- 
rector-General of Museums, assisted 
by a committee. Various of the 
best pictures are those which have 
been painted by commission from 
the Emperor and —— Among 
the battle pictures, Yoon’s picture 
of the Battle of Magenta generally 
concentrates a crowd around it. 
The works of Bandon, Jerome, and 
Desgoffes are much noted. The 
collection of portraits is good, com- 
prising portraits of the Emperor, 
the Empress, the Pope, the Kings of 
Italy, &c. There is a separate exhi- 
bition of photographs, to see which 
an additional payment is required. 
The garden scene for sculpture is 
very prettily laid out. In reference 
to works of art the mee i still 
engaged in organising at the Louvre 
the museum which will bear his 
name. The Emperor has done 
great things for art at the Louvre. 
He has added thirty masterpieces to 
the gallery, among which is the 
‘Conception’ by Murillo, for which 
was paid to the representatives of 
M 1 Soult the enormous sum of 
615,300 francs. 

The Corps Législatif was dissolved 
on the 7th of May. One of its last 
acts was to vote a large sum for the 
relief of the districts distressed 
through the American war. There 
does not appear to be so much spon- 
taneous liberality in France as else- 
where. There was also a verbose 
discussion on the right of foreigners 
to petition the legislature; the effect 
of which was, to leave things in statu 
quo. The quantity of legislation, 
as the ‘ Bulletin des Lois’ will tes- 
tify, was great. Nevertheless, there 
has scarcely been the remotest ap- 
— to a parliamentary de- 

te, and no Englishman appears to 
consider it worth his while to attend 
the sittings. Since that time, the 
keenest interest of the season has 
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been centred in politics in the new 
elections. The interference of the 


Eng: 
to be vexed with the Minister whew 
Kinglake’s 


of people 
have been trembling with rage 
against M. de Persigny, who, ac- 
cording to the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ ‘ per- 
sonifies devotedness to the Imperial 
dynasty.’ No one very much cared 
for his warning against ‘ La France.’ 
The Count de Gueronniére is not a 
man who inspires any particular 
sympathy ; he is not a man who has 
succeeded in impressing on the 
public the notion that he possesses 
any independency of character. 
But Persigny’s persistent opposition 
to M. Thiers, the paper war which 
he has declared against him, and 
which the historian can have no 
fair opportunity of answering, have 
greatly the better part of Paris 
against the Minister. To M. Thiers 
himself I entertain a great literary 
animosity. In his history he has 
entirely abdicated all attempts to 
be truthful and impartial, and the 
dangerous nonsense he has talked 
‘sur les frontiéres naturelles’ have 
materially added to the chances of 
Euro war. But, nevertheless, 
all literary men feel very much what 
they felt when an unworthy combi- 
nation ousted Macaulay from the 
representation of Edinburgh. Per- 
signy is said to be a very choleric 
man, and to say and doa grreat many 
things under the influence of very 
bad temper. The on-dit is, that 
in reference to M. Thiers, the Em- 
peror is very far from sharing the 
wishes of his Minister, and has great 
admiration and regard for the histo- 
rian. Although he is a little sur- 

rised, perhaps a little discomposed 

y the number of Orleanist candi- 
dates who have appeared, it is be- 
lieved that the Emperor inclines in 
the direction of Constitutionalism. 
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ught to excel even M. Berry: 
ic eloquence. 
tice that he met with an accident on 


Assembly they would adorn with- 
ici Long tenure has 


limits the overgrown power of the 
Em ; but they have assuredly 
sodievies te renew the era of re- 


wonderful day for Paris—a day that 
will be remembered for years. There 
were some droppings of rain which 
at times became showers ; 
but these would clear up, and the 
weather became really fine. In the 
morning I had attended Divine ser- 
vice in the English church in the 
Avenue Marbceuf, where Bishop 
Spencer used to officiate after he had 
resigned his Indian see. There is 
an evening service there for English 
working men, of whom there is a 
large age — A large 
proportion ese are dependent on 
the Paris season, being engaged as 
grooms and drivers: the English 
are always preferred in Paris stables. 
In the evening I was at the Epis- 
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even the Emperor. 
taken possession of by the 
police, and only owing to the strong 
representations of the.Embassy, was 
itted to be opened on Sunday. 

‘or a time the daily services were 
suspended, and none in the French 
language have been since allowed. 
While the sober portion of the Eng- 
lish held fast to their honoured 
religious traditions, the most impor- 
tant business and the most impor- 
tant pleasures were being transacted ; 
the great Paris races were being run, 
and the great Paris elections were 
taking place. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance 
of these elections, which will settle 
the fate of France for the next six 
years. There was an utter absence 
of all the excitement customary in 
England at such scenes; no meet- 
ings, no speeches, no banners and 
music. Everything passed over so 
quietly, that, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, no one was 
aware that the process of voting was 
going on. It was very different 
with the noisier and more exciting, 
but less important event of the day 
—the race for the great Paris prize. 
For hours there was such a continu- 
ous roll of carriages in the Champs 
Elysées, that the wonder was, 
whence could be provided such a 
multitude of chariots and horsemen. 
The prize was worth upwards of 
100,000 francs, to which a mognifi- 
cent Cup was added by the Em- 
peror. The Emperor—to whom is 
due the whole merit of the race, 
whatever that may + ~ to be— 
the Empress, and the Prince Impe- 
rial, were there; perhaps, also, the 


King of Portugal and the Prince of 
Orange, who are just now making an 
incognito visit to Paris. I am told 
that the Emperor was received 
with the greatest demonstrations of 
applause. The Prince Imperial had 
a guard of the Spahis. Nearly all 
the horses that ran were English, 
including the late favourite for the 
Derby, and the French studs gene- 
rally owe all their organization to 
the English. The Parisians had 
hardly dared to hope that a French 
horse would take a conspicuous 
position. Great is the exultation 
that La Toucques has obtained the 
second place. Mr. Savile, the 
owner of The Ranger, has given 
10,000 franes to the poor of Paris. 
On Monday morning the interest 
of the races was over, and the inte- 
rest of the elections was at the 
height. The candidature of M. 
Thiers excite the greatest interest, 
the second circonscription being the 
most important in France for its 
intellect, wealth, and influence. I 
went into two of the voting places, 
respectively, the Hotel de Ville, and 
the peristyle of the Théatre Fran- 
gais. Three or four officials were 
seated at a long table, one of 
whom very readily gave me infor- 
mation. There was not the slightest 
attempt at restraint, and the pro- 
ceedings appeared to be conducted 
with the greatest fairness and impar- 
tiality. Each elector brought a 
paper for his identification, giving 
a full description of himself, his 
age, name, and signature. A great 
number of votes were rejected 
through informality, to the manifest 
chagrin of patriotic citizens. The 
ouvrier class ap to prefer 
voting on the Monday, and to be not 
without suspicion that their votes 
might be tampered with in the in- 
terval between the two days. At 
four the proceedings were over. 
A few hours afterwards, in a cloud- 
less sky, there happened a remark- 
able eclipse of the moon, that could 
be completely observed in Paris. 
In the days of Alcibiades this would 
have been a portent decisive of the 
fate of an empire. Here and there, 
in a few superstitious minds, there 
might even now be some mystery 
and awe. 
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It is the morning after the elec- 
tions. The official declaration will 
not be made till ten on Thursday 
morning; but we know all about 
the scrutiny in Paris. First and 
foremost, M. A. Thiers is returned. 
Even ter than this, throughout 
Paris Opposition candidates are re- 
turned. Great is the rejoicing 
among the Liberals. Oh, if the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes’ had only 
come out a day later! As the day 
wears on, and the electric telegraph 
flashes its news from the provinces, 
the victorious feeling of the Oppo- 
sition becomes much modified. 
Thiers has very nearly been returned 
for Lisle also; and at Marseilles, 
Berryer and Marie are also safe. 
Everywhere else the Opposition ,is 
defeated. Dufaure is nowhere. 
Montalembert is nowhere, nor Bar- 
rot, nor Rémusat. Shame on the 
craven constituencies, driven like 
cattle by priests and officials, to 


vote as Government orders! What 
a pity that the elections for Paris 
did not precede. by some days the 
elections for the provinces! It 
would have made a difference 
throughout the world. 

And now comes a great break in 
the Paris season. The elections are 
over. The races are over. To-day 
the Emperor and the court depart 
for Fontainebleau. The great houses 
in the Faubourg S8t.-Germain will 
soon be tenantless and silent. The 
influx of English noblemen and 
gentry, whom The Ranger and Lord 
Clifden have brought here, are re- 
turning to London or seeking dis- 
tant shores and mountains. At 
Paris, indeed, there is a season all 
the year round; there is always in- 
flux and reflux of visitors. The 
regular Paris season, however, is 
momently dying out. Here, then, I 
pause. 
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FLOWERS ON DINNER-TABLES. 


N most cases it takes some time 

for fashions to root themselves 
thoroughly, but sometimes some 
new thing establishes itself nearly 
suddenly, and we perceive at once 
that the fashions henceforth will be 
in it and not of it. Every one wears 
hats and bonnets—the question is as 
to shape. Most people use flowers 
now to ornament their dinner-table 
—the question is how they put them 

ere. 

This is no real innovation. Chil- 
dren for their doll feasts instinctively 
gather flowers: we hardly can read 
in history of banquets that had not 
flowers; these shreds of Nature’s 
brightness seem made to haunt fes- 
tive meetings. They always have 
been present on the most luxurious 
tables in the most artistic homes: 
now that we all are growing more 
luxurious and more artistic, it is only 
‘a sign of the times ’ that they 
strengthen their hold amongst us. 

With the established custom we 


begin to discern the grievances, and- 


taking the thing for granted, I want 
now to discuss the way of it. 

It has long been a great grievance 
that flowers and bushy plants so 
very much obscure the view across 
our tables. It is not at all times 
agreeable to play at bopeep during 
dinner-time ; and to dodge an epergne 
of flowers, or to lean round a well- 
grown fern, or to evade a handsome 
gloxinia, which stops the way to a 
wine-cooler, is altogether soawkward, 
that even the consumers have begun 
to havea word to say regarding the 
wares they pure 

The ‘ independent spirit’ and the 
‘rebellion against authority’ are 
really, it is to be feared, ascending 
almost to our drawing-rooms. The 
very masters and mistresses are ven- 
turing to have opinions. 

Again, on other grave reasons, I 
have heard, on good authority, of 
very great innovations—handsome 
but heavy plate reconsigned to its 
wonted repose, and ‘a bit of glass 
trumpery’ being actually in- 
stead. ‘My lady says it looks 
brighter. ‘My lord don’t know 
what plate’s cleaned with; he dares 


to say it’s some poison;’ in which 
nine times,out of ten it is whispered 
my lord is correct. Then people do 
like change ; and the fashion is gain- 
ing ground of making much more 
account of doing things very well 
than finely and thus expensively. 
There is not an instant’s doubt as to 
the cleanliness of bright glass, and 
the extremest cleanliness has long 
been most distingué. 

It often is a great puzzle why 
perfection in little things is so hard 
to attain and so costly; girls who 
know by experience the marvellous 
cost of gloves, and cuffs, and collars, 
and such small fry of attire, know 
that it is quite possible to spend a 
good dealon them. The difference 
in the expenditure of a well or ill- 
dressed woman is not in the mate- 
rial, since the former wear con- 
tinually fabrics despised by the 
latter ; it simply is the freshness, the 
good make, the _— harmony 
that reigns over all she does wear, 
and which, moreover, is not carried 
out without much surveillance, many 
small innovations, innumerable mi- 
nute items which redeem any dress 
from cheapness — that worst of 


c , 

The taste and the care required 
are here for very much; and no one 
who understands such things would 
be the least surprised at the great 
prices fine ladies have given con- 
wae for their bonnets, trimmed, 
ae ps, with one simple ribbon, 

ut matchless in cost and elegance. 
It is becoming fashionable to make 
people pay for good taste; and I 
fancy, in engaging servants, the list 
of accomplishments now required 
by a mistress differs a good deal 
from the list of some ten years back. 
Indeed, as regards alone the arrange- 
ments of dinner-tables, we almost 
require the aid of schools of har- 
mony and design, and an organized 
system of competitive examination. 
The fact is, that new fashions have 
brought in new labours with them. 
It is very hard to reconcile the 


opposi claims of beauty and 
utility, and of convenience and high 
fashion. Perhaps it might be 
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argued that beauty is inseparable 

from what is really useful, and I am 

uite sure ten thousand would say 

t ‘out of fashion is may 
thus, it must follow naturally, that 

the two have to make a compromise, 

and while beauty kindly promises to 

be as little as possible inconvenient, 

fashion, on its side, meets it, and 

to‘ make things p' Jeasant.’ 

t, ily is, that 

ves firmly 

English dinner-tables, but 

sensibly stoop an inch or two and 

don’t put themselves in the way, 

seeing plainly that if they do, a 
general rise will suppress them. 

There are, then, a few essential 
— now-a-days, which insist upon 

ving a hearing. 

The pretty, tall épergnes, and the 
vases with waving plumes, one or 
two feet above the table, are found to 
make a barrier, which, if not really 
opaque and solid, is a great bar to 
conversation. A spray of 
heath, ora lovely frond of gleichenia, 
may be very beautiful, and at the 
same time quite de trop, while the 
large and massive plants are dis- 
carded for very heaviness. 

At Paris there has been introduced 
the mode of low trays or plateaux. 
In the centre, a great oval dish is 
filled with flowers laid lightly, 
grouped into separate bouquets, and 
made into one great wreath. In the 
centre the flowers rise higher; some- 
times a lamp is placed there, some- 

i statuette fills 

ese trays are of all 

materials — glass, china, — gilt 

wickerwork may equally be . 

the latter being at present, perhaps, 
those most commonly seen 

The light bars of the wicker frame 
which have, of course, the appear- 
ance of gold, have a effect in 
contrast with the white and red 
and green of the beautiful flowers 
massed in them. 

Every one must remember the 
exquisite bit of colouring in one of 
Bacon’s essays in ing of 


masques and revels—pale sea-green, - 


and knots of carnation, sometimes 
flaked, too, with white; there is 
something graceful and courtly at 
once about these colours; they com- 
bine the rarest tint of the sky as it 


melts into night, with the exquisite 
radiant crimson w! touches the 
far horizon beneath which the sun 
has sunk; for all those good old 
writers drew from what they 
saw. I don’t think they were in- 
—— but they reproduced God’s 


trays, then, let 

us try knots barriers 
made of fern fronds ng et 
and in- 


; carried round at the close of 
the , distributing the bouquets 
to each of the ladies : this was done 
this spring, sometimes, in houses 
which are famed even there for their 
perfect taste. 

The bouquets on these occasions 
were of holly and camellias,a mixture 
which, it may be well believed, pro- 
duced a beautiful effect. Holly and 
camellias were, indeed, the rage for 

everything ; at present we must con- 
tent ourselves with more 
ethereal, for the very idea of carry- 
ing such very substantial flowers is 
almost too much, at present, for the 
heat of a London season. The 
lightest green and white, and the 
beautiful carnation, will absolutel 
too be found now the coolest an 
most refreshing colouring. 

The centre of the great vase may 
have, as I said, a lamp, casting its 
light downwards full on the waxen 
flowers; otherwise, a statuette ma 
be used, placed upon a low sale 
and this should’ rise, as it were, ont 
of a low bank of flowers. 

A very usual arrangement is to 
line the baskets with gilt tra, A 
hold water; but it may be 
an improvement to line the lowe 
part only, thus keeping up roun 
the edges light end open lattice. 
One of the patterns is, 
perhaps, that of oval hoops crossing, 
or else an interlaced scroll going all 
round the edge; the flowers and 
ferns drooping over, and here and 
there creeping through it, and the 
green being so arranged as to rise to 
a9 centre slightly. 

A very handsome oval centre-piece 

Phi shown me mo A at a 
—a great majolica tray wi 

bo of latticed edge and little 
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and crown the tray of flowers; the 
flowers themselves being made to 
harmonize with its colouring, at 
least by force of contrast. 


Some Aree have suggested large 


blocks of ive for the centre of such a 
vase as this; and really they melt so 
slowly that they well might be used 
oftener. Few things would look 
more glittering than a block placed 
on a pierced stand—the melted 
water, of course, flowing down into 
the great lily-pond. I have not 
seen this done, but am assured that 
it answers well, as the extremely 
great cold of the Wenham Lake ice 
of course makes it melt slowly, even 
when exposed, as it thus is, to heated 
air 


A mass of gloxinias is beautiful in 
the extreme, filling a large tray of 
this kind, the leaves being put in 
with the flowers, which group about 
in a charming variety of all the most 
— tints and of all the richest 


urs. . 

For the ends, the plans are still 
various. Sometimes they are still 
allowed to be high vases, as they 
are less imposing and make a less 
entire division ‘upon the table than 
the large centre-piece. The effect, 
however, of low centre and high 


; but there are no tall 
piles of flowers, and we look down, 


y- 

The tazze, then, at each end, re- 
quire most careful ‘dressing.’ I 
have rather a dislike myself to the 
use of clay, as is now much the 
fashion for ‘ fixing things ;’ for though 
it really is impossible to dress the 
March vases. without it, one can’t 
help imagining that fruit that is to 
be eaten must suffer by the contact. 
The fruit, if placed in these tazze, 
may be piled up on leaves quite 
well; but if flowers are used here, 
also, the clay will be very useful. 
At South Kensington there are some 
difficulties, the groups for competi- 
tion being forced, I believe, to in- 
clude fruit; but on a dinner-table, 

rhaps, each tazza filled with 

wers would be infinitely prettiest. 
Sup that one had roses and 
saben geraniums, or that one was 
laden with the exquisite flowers of 
orchids; the fruit could then be 
arranged in its own separate dishes, 
and when a raised dish is used for 
the centre of the great tray, it would 
be of course for fruit. 

It is now more than ever attempted 
to keep to single flowers. Each dish 
or basket is filled with some separate 
a — gives a sort of repose— 
if such an expression may pass—to 
eyes that at be wearied by end- 
less repetitions of the same mixed 
flowers. For it must be remem- 
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bered well that our most wearying 
sameness is often in variety. This 
has been well said as to life, and 
I am sure we may stretch the mean- 
ing till it comes .to include our 
flowers. Pray picture a series of bou- 
quets—some larger, some smaller; 
some brighter, some duller ; some 
more costly, some more cheap ; some 
very stiff and formal, others quite 
light and elegant. All are, how- 
ever, com of red, and white, 
and blue, and pink, and yellow, and 
lilac, with various medium tints, and 
a prevailing green leafage. They 
must be all alike, some pretty, in- 
deed, and some ugly, but all alike 
to our brains. A pretty plant may 
rest one, and so may a single flower, 
but a series of mixed anythings must 
be inexpressibly wearisome. Thus 
it is that the really elegant and 
simple fashion gains ground so. A 
cluster of white roses lie lightly as 
just gathered, a mass of beautiful 
lilies are half hidden in another vase : 
here are purple violets in thick 
clusters amidst green leaves, here 
are the glowing cactuses flaming out 
in their scarlet dress. Sometimes, 
indeed, we may find some brilliant 
striking contrast that adds to the 
general harmony by knitting the 
tints altogether; and, indeed, we 
must guard against sameness in 
having each flower separate. This 
can be done far best by carrying out 
the idea at the same time that we 
drop the letter of our fixed rule; 
we may make then piles of mixed 
roses, in which several colours blend ; 
or, again, with geraniums, we may 
make a most sparkling group. Thus 
we avoid real sameness, while still 
we have the elegance and all that 
natural beauty which we find in one 
flower singly. 

Orchids, I think, are flowers 
that ought to be seen thus, only a 
single species lying alone amidst 
green leaves. These most lovely 
flowers depend so much on their 
perfect shape; and it is quite in the 
tower that the most exquisite paint- 
ing is generally. Thus we should 
have them near us so as to look 
down into them; even on drawing- 
room tables they seem to me quite 
lost when put in a mixed vase. 

This present arrangement of table 


flowers seems to me a most pleasant 
one, because it leaves so much room 
for making little changes. One day 
a statuette; another day, perhaps, a 
lamp; another day a fruit stand; 
again, a little plant trained in a 
graceful shape, or else a few tall 
flowers arranged to form a centre. 
Each and all of these would, at 
different times, be pretty. 

Another good point is in the 
licence we have for material. Almost 
anything would look well thus 
arranged ; and I am quite sure we 
shall some day hear of all sorts of 
new inventions that are brought to 
the aid of this fashion. 

With reference to such things, I 
must say a few words here as to 
shape, as shape is the only external 
that can much disturb the beauty of 
the flowers and leaves when well 
arranged. The tray for the centre, 
of course, must vary in size accord- 
ing to the table; it looks best, 
a as an oval, the sides being 
very low—never, indeed, exceeding 
four inches or so at the edge ; and the 
height of the statuette not exceeding 
the length of the tray, measurin 
the former from the table on whic 
the tray stands, so as to include the 
fictitious height that blocks may 
give to the pedestal. 

If fruit is used, perhaps a lower 
centre is better; as in admitting a 
high statuette, one lays much stress 
on its slenderness. 

For general use, perhaps, nothing 
is better than glass and china, or 
even that dark terra-cotta of the 
peculiar dewy redness that is seen 
often in South America. But for 
flowers only, we may use a great 
many more things: wood, and 
wire, and wicker-work, either var- 
nished or gilt, might be used; and 
as most ple now can do some- 
thing of illuminating, no doubt that 
powdered gold which is painted on 
with turpentine is at hand in many 
places. It has really a good effect 
in making up-such ornaments; and 
there is always so much amusement 
in making up an impromptu ‘ great 
dinner,’ in places where such things 
seem impossible, that one is glad to 
suggest all possible ways and means. 

The new work of china painting, 
too, seems the very thing for such 
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doings. I cannot see at all why, if 
there are any people who are frantic 
about new dessert services, while 
Paterfamilias gravely repeats, ‘My 
dear, I can’t do it’—I do not see, I 
say, why, if he won’t they shouldn’t, 
and exercise their own cleverness 
while they spare his much-menaced 


urse. 
4 The stands should be rather low, 
not above nine inches in height: they 
may be somewhat in shape like soup- 
lates on inverted breakfast-cups. 
say this as an idea of size and rela- 
tive proportion; but of course the 
inverted cup may transform itself 
rightly into a pretty pedestal, and 
the superincumbent soup-plate may 
relinquish its rim with propriety. 
One of the very best tazze that I 
ever saw as an accident, was a very 
low bowl of old china, which stood 
upon another of small size and fan- 
ciful shape. The deep, low old 
bowl was really perfect for flowers, 
and, indeed, this present fashion is 
likely to revive greatly that prettiest 
and most excusable of all extrava- 
gant tastes—the feminine love of old 


china. 
As to the modelling and choice of 


statuettes, I have heard also of Italian 
workmen who seem to be very happy 
in their naturai taste for such things ; 
and near some of the English pot- 
teries, I know that people can get 
their own fancies carried out in a 
way that is very pleasant to those 
who are fond of designing. 

Why should we not design tazze 
of the shape that we think most 
suitable, and, seeing it first in the 
clay, then have it brought out if 
worth it? For those who intend to 

int china, the extra task of design- 
ing it will be, indeed, a great means 
of producing a high-class work. 
The shape and the design, and then 
the flowers to suit, are really all one 
idea, which should be evoked from 
one brain. 

I have not said anything of the 
tall end groups that still linger, be- 
cause when the centre has sunk 
down, it seems certain the rest will 
follow, and really one can’t say much 
new of a thing that has been so ex- 
hausted. 

The sets of high groups, indeed, 
have gained so firm a hold, that they 


are sure to last for a long time, even 
if not for always; but in adopting 
the lower fashion, we may hope to 
secure the novelty that is most fikely 
of all to spread widely, and which 
has, above all, the inducement of 
being ‘ out of a fella’s way more.’ 

The flat round baskets which have 
lately become so popular resemble 
exactly strawberry punnets covered 
all over with gilding, till they look 
just like golden baskets. Mine are 
made by Messrs. Hammond, Baker 
Street, Portman Square. 

These are just the sort of things 
that any lady might ornament, and 
any common basket-maker readily 
construct for her. 

The sides require to be about 
three inches high. The strands 
should be rather large and flat, and 
ribbon-like, merely interlacing, like 
a sort of wide plat or band. 

It is possible to use either wicker 
or wood for the bottom of the bas- 
ket; or even mere rings of wicker- 
work may be used, to slip over, 
round tins of flowers. 

These tins should be made with 
straight sides—a mere ring of tin of 
the required size and depth, with a 
second ring within it. The inner 
ring is about four inches in diame- 
ter, and is filled with a block of 
wood. The outer ring is filled with 
clay, or sand, or water; and while 
this contains the flowers and keeps 
them in place most beautifully, the 
inner block is crowned with a pretty 
and graceful statuette. 

The coloured Dresden figures are 
also sometimes used here; but cer- 
tainly the cool white is prettier than 
the colour. 

When there is any difficulty in 
making the heights accord together 
blocks of wood can be used to 
heighten, or omitted to lower a 
figure. 

For the'figures themselves the chief 

int of all is slenderness ; some that 

ve one arm raised gain height and 
lightness by this. And now that 
even for ladies the art of modelling 
has become so general, why should 
not a little skill be expended on 
such-like fancy work? Shells would 
be good for practice, and animals 
and figures would soon follow where 
taste existed previously; and one 





y imagine any 
interesting and more pleasant. It 
is so ly making pretty forms 
from a shapeless mass; and then 
when they harden into a lasting 
form we really have an idea that 
did not exist before. 

Another most taking pattern some- 
what resembles in work the 
prettily shaped glass baskets that 
were used for flowers last year. 

Glass is of all things certainly 
least appropriate for a basket. But 
these new patterns of Mr. Luff’s are 
real honest baskets, only made in 
the prettiest shape. 

For a set of three, for a supper- 
table or a breakfast, the centre one 
is large, and has a high, light handle, 
round which of all plants growing 
the climbing fern looks loveliest. 
This most beautiful of all creepers 
for all purposes of decoration is to 
be seen in perfection at Mr. Veitch’s, 
Chelsea. ‘The best plan is to have 
a small plant of it, and to use it pot 
and all. The baskets have, too, an 
edging on which ferns and flowers 
lie lightly; and why, I cannot tell, 
but the flat style of edge is most 
taking. 

The side baskets have no handles: 
they are merely trays of flowers. 
Much depends on arrangement, no 
doubt, in these as in all things. 
And to me it appears a great point 
to avoid having too much colour. 

One should have an idea, I think, 
and then try to carry it out. Groups 
and bouquets lying buried in green 
fern fronds—knots of geraniums 
sparkling amidst their own scented 
leaves—or roses in all their beauty, 
simply fresh gathered there. 

For many impromptu fétes, pic- 
nic and strawberry feasts, are not 
these pretty baskets the very things 
to use? For such use we might 
varnish them brown. A stick of 
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this pretty pattern refinement and 
grace are found, even though it be 
clad, indeed, in dark and sober 
brown. 

Still there are beautiful things, 
many and rare, to be seen. The 
white Dresden figures, for instance, 
which hold up a single dish. These, 
if but filled lightly, would be an 
ornament anywhere. 

The failing in dressing them is 
most often in dreadful stiffness. 
Very few leaves are used: those few 
are full-grown vine-leaves. A heavy 
mass of fruit, or some gigantic full- 
blown roses, are p there by 
way of fine specimens. The poor 
unfortunate figure looks crushed and 
weighed down beneath them. 

Now if a light pendant wreath or 
two of delicate leafage be found, and 
left to hang over gracefully and 
freely at the edge ;—if the flowers, 
while well pronounced, are yet not 
of the largest size, nothing.can look 
more elegant and appropriate than 
these figures. The most slender 
and graceful I have seen of this 
sort are at Phillips’s. But then, too, 
there are coloured groups, of which 
some people are very fond. 

I never think, somehow, that the 
soft, delicate tints of the painted 
china can accord well with flowers. 
Their colours a - so very near 
the softness and clearness of nature 
that it is really hard to force them 
into so very close a com m. 
When they are decked with flowers 
for once their tints look dull. 

Nore,—The ‘glace sentine’ described in 
last month’s Number is now to be seen, ar- 
ranged, at Messrs, Hammond’s, Baker Stieet. 
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BOUQUET-HOLDER PRESENTED TO H, R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
By THE MAHARAJAH DULEEP SINGH. 


(Drawn from a Photograph :—Makers, Messrs, London and Ryder.) 


THE bouquet-holder is of carved rock crystal, with pearls and coral introduced; on the 
stem is a band of emeralds and diamonds and a jewelled coronet ; the foot is formed of a 
ball of crystal with rubies and diamonds. By turning the ball the foot springs open into 
four supports, on each of which is a plume and cipher; attached to the holder is a chain 
of gold and pearls, and a hoop ring of eight pearls, 























THE QUARTER BEFORE THE “DERBY.” 
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THE DERBY DAY UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 


T was a green silk one, with a 
bamboo cane curving neaily 
round for the handle, in one solid 
piece, mind you; your separately- 
fabricated - and - subsequently - at - 
tached handles are a great mistake 
—always getting loose—or breaking 
off short on gusty days—or slipping 


about hopelessly in your hand. I 
am for integrity of umbrella 
sticks. I hold with solid canes, 


and by them too, in windy weather. 
Moreover, my parapluie* had hollow 
ribs, in accordance with the sound- 


* I hope the reader will observe that I 
have been driven to the adoption of this 
French substantive out of sheer regard for 
the elegancies of composition, tautology 
being so much reprehended in British 
authorship. If I have to refer to the 
article again, ] may call it a ‘ regenschirm,” 
and so on, 

VOL, IV.——NO, I. 
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est principles of iron construction— 
i. e. combining the greatest amount 
of strength with economy of ma- 
terial—and was, in consequence, a 
very light one. It cost twenty-five 
shillings, and was purchased a week 
before at Isaacson’s eelebrated ware- 
house in Regent Street. When 
I demurred at the price as extrava- 
gant (in these days one can buy a 
good useful combination of gingham 
and whalebone, answering all prac- 
tical purposes, for half a crown), 
Mr. Isaacson smiled compassionately, 
and observed— 

* Well, sir, I don’t say but what 
it do seem a good deal to pay, but 
then consider the quality—look at 
the cane, sir—examine the silk— 
think of the workmanship in that 
frame, sir. Why, you’d hardly be- 
lieve me now, but there isn’t such 

D 
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another umbrella as that in ——. 
Stop; yes, I recollect there is one. 
I sold the Selow of that umbrella to 
Lord Russell 

Could any one resist taking it 
after that? I uced my money, 
returned Mr. m the patent 
leather case which he was good 
enough to include in the bargain, 
and seizing my prize with a strong 
and steady , walked triumph- 
antly out of the shop. 

* What on earth all this to do 
with the Derby? cries Mr. Carpley. 
Why, don’t you observe, my dear 
Mr. C., that in adopting this pre- 
face to my remarks, I do but imitate 
the fashion of the day, which is to 
introduce articles, leaders, lectures, 
homilies, by a text or thesis as re- 
mote from the discourse as possible ? 
Say you want to convince me of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, you 
begin with a joke from Joe Miller. 
Haven’t you taken the Plymouth 
Breakwater as a stepping-Stone to 
your essay on the authorship of 
Junius? Who could have su 

that Margaret Catchpole 
would have become a Peg for you 
to hang your notions of criminal 
reform upon? This roundabout 
plan of writing is common enough 
with all of us now. It is a poetical 
license which we use in she form of 
a little surprise for our readers— 
like the wonderful posturing which 
Mr. Acrobat goes through outside 
my window before he finally places 
his devoted head upon the carpet 
and elevates his mocassins in mid 
air. So let me take shelter under 
my umbrella, and tell you how I 
spent the 2oth of May beneath that 
verdant canopy. 

-Mr. Joliffe’s barouche and pair 
started from his house in Wimpole 
Street at 10 o’clock a.m. for the 
Derby. Would you like to know 
who Mr. Joliffe is? Ask your 
friend A. or B. at the Club, and 
they will probably tell you about 
him. Every other man in town 
knows Joliffe, and the alternate 
individuals are much to be pitied. 
If I were suddenly called upon to 
describe Mr. Joliffe’s profession, I 
should say he was a philanthropist 
in a large way, and found unlimited 
credit with most houses. I believe 


his business takes him for a few 
hours every week into the City, 
pore & ore Pe he presides at meet- 
held for the promotion of uni- 
a good fellowship, or acts as 
secretary to some society for the 
encouragement of generosity among 
the middle classes. There never 
was such a fellow for getting up 
entertainments—for helping every- 
body to everything that anybody 
wants. Would you like to hear 
Patti or Titiens? Joliffe’s stall is 
at your service. Does your aunt 
covet that gorgeous Indian shawl 
at Hooker & Chutney’s? Joliffe 
can get it for you at trade price. 
Do you wish to be introduced to the 
Cosmographical Club? Joliffe has 
the en there as everywhere. 
Finally, have you a mind to mix in 
the pomps and vanities of this 
honest world? to join picnics, 
pleasure parties, excursions to Rich- 
mond, fétes champétres at mid- 
summer, or charades at Christmas? 
Joliffe is the man to manage every- 
thing. I verily believe that if I 
desired to sit beside Mr. Coxwell in 
his next scientific balloon ascent, I 
need only apply to J. J., to obtain 
that intrepid aéronaut’s permission, 
so universal is his interest in the 
London world—so boundless his 
desire to oblige everybody. An 
arch-conspirator in the cause of 
pleasure, he is always hatching 
some tremendous plot for the 
amusement or gratification of his 
friends—planning crafty and deep- 
laid schemes which take them by 
surprise, and lay them under lasting 
obligations. In 1 bee on Mr. Jolifie 
is one of those pleasing s ens 
of mortal clay, which time has con- 
solidated into a thorough brick. 
When, therefore, I revert to the 
carriage which is standing at the 
door of this hospitable bachelor’s 
house (for bachelor he still is—let 
the ladies explain it if they can), I 
need scarcely say that his turn-out 
was of the smartest, his tilion of 
the gamest, his ham <7 ag the fullest 
upon the road that Ah! what 
aday! Fasts and aais, wakes and 
weddings, all must take their chance 
of weather in this climate. But the 
Derby morning—the great metro- 
politan gala to be ushered in by 
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snow* and wind and rain—-this was 
indeed a disappointment. 

Of course we made the best of it— 
we had cloaks and great coats and 
wrappers and Inverness capes and 
railway rugs and horse cloths, and 
were further provided with ‘ 
canons’ of cognac which Mr. Joliffe 
insisted on our taking before we 
mounted. We had access, more- 
over, to a box of as good cigars as 
I have ever had the honour to 
smoke, and were, I think, as com- 
fortable as we could be under the 
circumstances when we started. 

A good proportion of ‘ the road’ 
from Wimpole Street to Epsom lies 
through our own beloved metro- 
polis; but where the town ends and 
the country begins, or how much 
remains in a kind of rus in urbe 
condition, who shall say? Every 
street sends out half a mile of 
bricks and mortar annually. An 
old gentleman informed me the 
other day that he remembered when 
habitable London was bounded on 
the north by Oxford Street, on the 
south by Piccadilly, on the east by 
Regent Street, and on the west by 
Park Lane. What is meant by the 
* West ‘End ’’to-day? For my part 
I believe that ‘favoured locality’ 
will stretch on until it occupies the 
whole of Middlesex. It is the same 
in every direction. When Pope 
was south of Charing Cross, he 
might have cried— 

* Dear, damned, distracting town, farewell!’ “* 


but we can’t take our final congé 
this side of Vauxhall Bridge. For 
miles beyond that hideous specimen 
of engineering skill lie streets and 
squares and terraces, which no one 
but their inhabitants ever see ex- 
cept upon the Derby Day. No 
wonder housemaids line the rails of 
* Beulah Lodge,’ and pretty school- 
irls rush to the windows of Minerva 
ouse. If you, dear Miss de Browne 
Browne, who may be conning over 
this page in Mayfair—if you, I say, 
lived in Laburnum Villas, or Acacia 
Cottage, with a serious aunt, for 
three hundred and sixty-four days 
in the year, you too would be glad 
to see a little ‘life’ on the three 
* It was reported that snow had fallen 
at 4 A.M, in the neighbourhood of London, 


hundred and sixty-fifth. As our 
carriage rolls along, we pass a thou- 
sand houses, the inmates of which ap- 
pear to derive their stock 
of amusement from this morning’s 
fan. See that stout old mansion 
of Queen Anne’s time, with curiously 
wrought-iron gates in front, don’t 
its red bricks seem to blush the 
redder at the scene? Do those 
heavy transomed windows ever look 
more cheerful than when filled 
with happy faces on the Derby Day? 
The road is quickly crowded with 
a throng in which traps run 
four deep along the way. Cab, 
clarence, brougham, and waggonette, 
dog-cart, barouche, and sociable, all 
are here as usual, trundling side by 
side with ‘ one-oss chays’ and lively 
little tax-carts. Affairs begin to 
look more cheerful. Who said it 
was going to rain all day? Nota 
drop now, upon my word. I put 


down my UMBRELLA with a gleam of 
hope — which not even Admiral 
Fitzroy, the sturdy weather-pro- 
phet, could have denied‘me at that 
. moment. The occupants of lum- 
bering, heavy-laden vans begin to 


peep behind their canvas curtains 
at the world without. We, in our 
turn, get hasty glimpses of humanity 
inside those wondrous vehicles. We 
see the ale jug passing round, and 
long ‘ churchwarden’ pipes crossing 
each other in a cloud of fragrant 
smoke. We see Mary-Janes and 
Jemimaranns smirking at their 
sweethearts on the opposite bench. 
The more sophisticated ladies sit 
near the door, whence they can 
enjoy the pros spect and hear the 
chance compliments of the road, in 
addition to those of their swains 
inside. 

* The maids of merry Hingle-land ‘ow by-youti- 

ful are they,’ 


cries a gallant youth from a baker's 
cart to a very charming young per- 
son in a char-i-banc; and upon my 
word the popular ballad has a deal 
of truth im it. Where are there 
such women in the world? I don’t 
care what class you select. The 
upper ten thousand—the lower ten 
million—in every sphere of Eng- 
lish life there is beauty, and beauty 
of a high order too. ‘ Well, but’ 
D2 
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some of my untravelled readers may 


course, exceptions to every rule, 
but as a rule it is not the case in 
France, it is not the case in Ger- 
many, no, nor in sunny Italy 
neither, for all her vaunted ro- 
mance and ancient chivalry. Are 
there a dozen Parisian grisettes, or 
‘bonnes’ from the Faubourg St.- 
Germain who could compare with 
the same number of London mil- 
liners or maid-servants? What is 
a Bavarian biiuerin beside an Eng- 
lish milkmaid? Even the sirens 
of Capri must yield the palm to 
Lancashire witches. To appreciate 
the ‘charms of our countrywomen, 
we must have lived some time 
abroad. Let any wunprejudiced 
youth roam for six months across 
the Channel, and I will abide by 
his verdict the first day he lands at 
Dover. 

If the bacchanalian toast of ‘ woman 
and wine’ is no longer shouted at 
the tables of the great, the occu- 
pants and drivers of the pleasure- 
vans to~<lay seem to parody the 
sentiment by dividing their atten- 
tion between ‘the ladies and beer.’ 
At every public-house along the 
road we pass a little caravan of carts 
and gigs, halting to let excursionists 
fill bottles with pale ale or order 
‘something short’ across the bar. 
We have all of us heard the five 
great pleas for drinking— 

‘A friend, good wine, or being dry, 
Or lest I should be, by-and-by, 
Or any other reason why.’ 

I am afraid it is the ‘any other 
reason’ which chiefly influences our 
friends on this occasion. It cer- 
tainly is not good wine which is not 
to be found here, if even it could be 
afforded by these good folks, and as 
for being dry, or any probability of 
such a condition, it is out of the 
question to-day. Slowly and steadily 
the rain begins to drop, and again 
I have recourse to my umbrella. 
This occasions some sarcastic re- 
marks from a cynical dustman, who, 
unprovided with a similar imple- 
ment himself, is driving in his 
homely chariot, attended by his 
wife and various pulverulent friends 
to Epsom. He asks me whether I 


am afraid of being washed off my 
seat, begs to remind me that this 
is the sort of weather which certain 
water-fowl rejoice in, and kindly 
inquires whether I am prepared to 
swim in case of an emergency. I 
answer in terms of equal irony, that 
the showers must necessarily inter- 
fere with the practice of his pro- 
fession—inform him that I am aware 
of his appropriating the silver fork 
which he found at the bottom of his 
basket on Friday fortnight, and 
finally remark that the nature of 
his head-dress would render the 
use of an umbrella superfluous, all 
of which he receives with infinite 
good-humour, and after facetiously 
referring to the possibility of my 
being engaged on Sunday, drives on 
lustily, splashing through the mire.; 

Our next compugnons de voyage 
are some dozen swells mounted on 
a@ newly-painted drag, and well 
equipped with waterproofs. For 
the credit of British pluck it must 
be remarked that despite the rain 
they are one and all ‘ outsiders ’— 
the windows below being only closed 
upon a hamper of champagne and 
one of those compendious wicker 
baskets which Fortnum and Mason 
know how to fill so well. Two 
imperturbable flunkeys sit behind, 
folding their arms in the traditional 
manner peculiar to their calling. 
I say traditional, for I never yet 
saw footmen in this capacity dis- 
pose of their upper limbs in any 
other way. Is it part of their pro- 
fession? Do they practise this por- 
tion of their duty before entering 
service? or is extra remuneration 
required for this becoming attit- 
tude? I think when I can afford 
to play the pleasant game of 
* coachman,’ and join the Drag Club 
driving through the Park, I shall 
get two ‘dummies’ made in Baker 
Street, after this much-approved and 
fashionable model, and rig them out 
completely in cockaded hats and 
drab- great coats and whiskers. 
One need not then have any fears 
about the change of their position ; j 
the dignity of my ‘four in hand 
would thus be admirably preserved ; 
and as for standing at the horses’ 
heads in case of need, a stable boy 
inside would do the business. 
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Attracted by the splendour of 
this equipage, the Bedouins 
of the Epsom Road begin to per- 
form those wonderful gyrations on 
their hands and feet which excite 
the admiration of country visitors 
and the indignation of old, white- 
vested cockneys in our London 
streets. In honour of the Derby 
they have stained their features 
with a bright brick red, thus 
emulating the appearance of those 
lissome sprites of late associated 
with British pantomime. Bands of 
Ethiopian serenaders, too, whose 
dusky complexion, spuriously de- 
rived from oil and lamp-black, is 
doomed to be changed into the tint 
of octoroon by passing showers, 
strike banjo and guitar along our 
path. While from the top of many 
@ laden ’bus we hear the strains of 
the French horn, which perhaps 
may cheer the lonely hours, but 
oftener provokes the wrath of stu- 
dious bachelors. 

As we trundle on our way, the 
nature of the route begins to change. 
The stern old mansions, with trim 
garden fronts, grow few and far 
between; the newly-painted rails 
and whitewashed doorsteps of sub- 
urban life yield to the hedgerows 
and green meadow-land of open 
country. Down, down comes the 
rain, slowly—steadily—pitilessly— 
splash, splash, go the horses’ 
hoofs and carriage wheels through 
the liquid road soil. Are there any 
living creatures here who do not 
grumble loudly at the weather? 
Yea, by my troth, two stout young 
ducks are paddling in the pond of 
Mitcham Common, and seem to like 
the weather mightily. I grow vin- 
dictive, and grudge even to those 
amphibious innocents their short- 
lived pleasure. Aha, my feathered 
friends! I think, quack away; pop 
your little foolish heads under 
water (oh, that we all could liqui- 
date our bills with such facility!), 
and elevate the obverse of your 
plumous bodies above the surface 
of the water. Enjoy yourselves 
while you may. Your time has yet 
to come. Mihi hodie: cras tibi! 
This morning I bow submissive to 
the Fates, but a culinary Nemesis 
may ere long decide your fate, and 
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fill your little wanton frames with 
sage onions. 

Approaching nearer to the scene 
of action, we find the carriages in- 
crease in number, and now and 
then converge so rapidly from 
various points that a tem 
block becomes inevitable. It is 
on these occasions that the solemn 
dignity of Plush unbends before the 
need of circumstance. As often as 
a check is felt along the road, John 
Thomas and Chawles Jeames unfold 
their arms with condescension, and 
hold them out like railway signals 
as a warning to the vehicles behind. 
In some instances this sudden pull 
up is managed very dexterously; 
but ever and anon a sudden crash 
reminds us that some clumsy driver 
has allowed his carriage-shaft to 
enter the back of his neighbour’s 
chariot, eliciting some pretty smart 
reproofs from the gentlemen behind. 

* Now then, clumsy! where are 
you driving to? You're a nice sort 
of jarvey, you are, not to lift the 
right wirg of that ’ere bluebottle 
off your friend’s wehicle, without 
smashing the poor thing agin the 
panels with that ugly pole of 
yourn,’ cries a satirical costermon- 
ger to the unlucky Jehu. 

‘You go to Tartarus!’ retorts 
that gentleman, ‘and mind your 
own business. Who told you to 
interfere with me? You'd much 
better have taken that old screw of 
yours out with the turnip-tops this 
morning, than come where you're 
not wanted.’ 

‘Don’t you say nothing to me 
about no turnip-tops, gardener,’ 
replied the other in a tone of wither- 
ing irony, ‘ nor collyflowers neither ; 
suppose I did forget to call for ’°em 
this morning. I knew fast enough 
you woulden touch the cabbage- 
beds to-day—cos vy? you got 
your boots blackleaded over night 
to play the coachman down to Hep- 
som. J knows you, I does. J see 
yer nailing up that past participled 
old pear-tree in the back garden 
yesterday,’ &c. &e. &e. 

With such playful badinage as 
this the pauses on the road are much 
enlivened, until at last we take a 
final leave of bricks and mortar, and 
diverge by various routes towards 
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our destination. Ours happened to 
lie through a thickly- i lane, 
with beech and elm on either side, 
stretching their young - leafed 
branches right across the path, and 
— us with heavy showers 
of rain-water as we brushed by. 
One wretched cockney on a drag 
was here deprived of that most 
useless of traditional vanities, a blue 
veil, which having absorbed all the 
moisture that had trickled down his 
(once) white hat, had got entangled 
in the foliage and now was dangling 
down, & melancholy spectacle, in 
mid air. The drivers flicked it with 
their whips, the girls snatched at 
it from the vans, but there it hung, 
soaked through and through, a so- 
lemn warning of the vanity of 
human hopes, a dismal evidence of 
our uncertain climate, and a damp 
and dreary souvenir of the Derby 


y- 

A short cnt across some private 
grounds, which we are allowed by 
the gatekeeper to make for a small 
consideration, and a strong pull up 
a stiffish bit of hill bring us at 
length to the main road again, half 
a@ mile or so this side the Course. 
Here we rejoin the string of carriages 
which plough their way with ditli- 
culty through the soil. Narrowly 
escaping an avalanche of humanity 
which threatened us in the shape of 
an excursion van, whose wheels, 
hopelessly entangled, and ‘ slewed 
round’ on sloping ground, bade fair 
to overthrow the freight above 
them, we struggle on past Tatten- 
ham Corner, and at last find along- 
side the ropes, seeking that sove- 
reign’s worth of standing room 
which Mr. Dorling has kindly al- 
lotted to us on payment of the coin. 
Where would we like to pull _ 
that was the point. Should it be in 
the third rank opposite the Grand 
Stand or in the second rank a little 
further off, or in the fust rank next 
to that there ’bus? Such was the 
momentous question addressed to 
Mr. Joliffe by at least a dozen of 
those helping hands (and very dirty 
hands they are too!) who swarm 
upon a race-course to-day, just as 
they crowded round a capsized cab 
last night, will volunteer their ser- 
vices as linkmen at a ‘ drum,’ 


jacks-in-the-water at a regatta, or 
what not, to-morrow: when they 
have done their werk (which no 
one asks them to do) they will ask 
to be ‘ remembered,’ i. ¢., paid. If 
you give them sixpence apiece 
they will want a shilling. If a shil- 
ling, they are of opinion that you 
ought to ‘ make it eighteenpence,’ 
and so on. Having at length se- 
lected ‘ the first rank near the ’bus’ 
for our station, our coachman and 
footman (who of course would have 
been utterly unequal to the task 
themselves) are assisted by these 
worthies, at the rate of about six 
men per horse, to unharness those 
quadrupeds and roll the carriage 
back ‘ agin’ the ropes. This feat 
having been accomplished, and our 
helping hands having retired grum- 
bling because their time was not 
considered more valuable than to be 
paid for at the rate of five hundred 
a year, we take off our wrappers 
and overcoats, shut down our um- 
brellas (thank goodness, it has again 
raining), and look about us. 
The Grand Stand is poorly filled, 
but there is a tolerable muster of 
profanum vulgus on the Course in over- 
alls and waterproofs, roaming about 
upon the springy turf. Threading 
our way among the crowd, we make 
our way up to that great centre of 
attraction, the betting ring. Have 
we anything ‘ on’ the event? Did 
we back the favourite or the winning 
horse that day? Did we accept the 
invaluable ‘ tip’ which Mr. Fetlock 
advertises in the ‘ Vita Tintinna- 
buli’ for the small fee of eighteen- 
a These are points on which 
prefer to maintain a mysterious 
silence. We rove about the outer 
circle (as for the inner ring, the 
sanctum sanctorum of Tattersallians, 
none but subscribers can penetrate 
that sacred sphere), and come across 
those dismal specimens of sporting 
life, the third-rate betting men. A 
restless, anxious time of it they 
have, no doubt, in making up their 
greasy books. There is something 
half ludicrous, half melancholy in 
the voice of that youth who, freckled 
as to features and seedy as to rai- 
ment, leans across the railings, and 
rolls his bloodshot eyes about in 
search of custom. 
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* I want to bet agin “Ospodar!”’ 
‘I want to bet e favourite. 
I want to bet agin the field—Yes, 
T'll lay you 4 to 1 agin Lord Clifden 
—or a 25 to1 agin Tom 
Fool. back the field agin 
the fovomite? Yes, I book you 15 
to 1 agin Scamander—in sovs. or 

“ flimsies.” Come, gen’lemen — 
carnt we do a little bis’ness? Who'll 
Gia a undred to foive agin Lord 

lasgow’s lot? I want to bet agin 

Ospodar—” ’ and so on, da capo. 
Thee say that these gentlemen are 
as ‘ safeas the Bank;’ that ‘ flimsies’ 
invested with them are honourably 
repaid; that they are well known 
on every course in England; and 
that the slightest deviation from the 
paths of pecuniary rectitude would 
soon be fatal to their interests. 
Their lower limbs, it seems, are not 
of that strictly Ethiopian character 
that one ht imagine at first sight. 
Nor is this fact entirely their 
own fault. ‘ Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit,’ &. It is not every one 
who can pass through that strange 
curriculum of study—who has ac-. 
quired enough sang froid and ready 
wit and superficial gentility as to be 
able to graduate as a thorough /eg. 
One may almost assume it as an 
axiom that your most accomplished 
swindler must have been, at some 
time of his life at least, a gentleman. 
A low adventurer, unless he be a 
born genius, cannot play that noble 


It is somewhat of a relief to turn 
from such canaille, from all this 
turfy vulgar throng to the fresh 
smiling faces of a few young boys 
who, under the protection of perhaps 
a somewhat injudicious but indul- 
gent Paterfamilias, have come down 
to see the fun. The weather is un- 
propitious certainly, but it is their 
first Derby Day, and long will they 
remember it. 

Presently there is a slight com- 
motion on the Glasgow Balcony, and 
@ rumour circulates among the 
crowd that the fair young man who 
stands there shaking hands with 
Admiral Rous and General Peel is 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
who this morning makes his début 
at Epsom. Prince Louis of Hesse, 


and Major Teesdale, and Captain 
Westerweller are also pointed out, 
rightly or wrongly, by the crowd 
below, who presently give vent to 
British loyalty in a hearty cheer. 

Soon after this, the clanging of a 
bell and the shout of sturdy Peelers 
marching to and fro, announce the 
advent of the first ‘event.’ The 
Epsom Town Plate is to be run for— 
the Course is cleared—and back we 
all rush to the carriage. 

It was not a very brilliant affair, 
indeed must never seem to be beside 
the one of all-absorbing interest— 
just as the opening vaudeville ata 
theatre is listened to with some im- 
patience, because at its conclusion 
some eminent tragedian appears in 
Hamlet—just as the genre pictures 
and portraits of ‘a gentleman’ are 
hurried over at an exhibition until 
we stand before the work of Frith 
or Millais—so any equine struggle 
on the Epsom Course sinks into 
utter insignificance before the Derby 
Stakes. Mr. Clay’s Selection proved 
an excellent choice. In _ sport- 
ing lingo, he had the best of the 
start—made all the running, and 
won ‘cleverly’ by half a length— 
followed by the Merry Maid and 
Libellous. 

We now turned attention to our 
hamper, and improvised a jolly 
little buffet upon the carriage seat. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and the sou’-wester which 
drenched our over-coats and filled 
the roads with mud had carried 
some advantage with it. Our lob- 
ster salad was not gritty with the 
flying dust, nor was there a single 
fly to be found in the mustard. The 
cold lunch was really cold—not in 
that tepid, inconsistent state which 
has been long associated with this 
anniversary. As for the champagne, 
it might have just been brought 
from Mr. Joliffe’s cellar, so excellent 
was its condition. Cork after cork 
flew out with pleasant music as the 
feast began. While we are ban- 
queting, a group of hungry gipsies 
crowd around the trap and beg to 
be permitted to reveal our fate. 
Thinking these ladies have come 
hither with less a soul for prophecy 
than an eye to spoons, we warn them 
off, although they call us pretty gen- 
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tlemen, and promise each of us a 
store of luck. I am to have a large 
fortune left me very shortly a 
distant relative (distant indeed! I 
only wish he was within a telescopic 
range!) ; Mr. Joliffe is informed with 
the utmost gravity that there is a 
dark-eyed darling waiting for him, 
by whose espousal he may expect 
nine children, all boys—the youngest 
of whom will be a credit to his 

pa. Uninoved by this flattering 
intelligence, we again suggest that 
the weird sisters should move off, 
and even hint that a reference to the 
police will be necessary unless they 
os with our request. 

With a scornful laugh, they point 
to a little mélcée a few yards to the 
rear of our carriage, where, sad to 
relate, we see a member of the force 
alluded to supported by two brother 
Peelers, reeling along and beating 
his legs like threshing flails upon 
the turf, and declaring that his name 
is Robert Ridley, O, and several 
other aliases. He also announces 
his intention of not going home till 
morning, and says he should be glad 
to see Mr. Dorling or any other man, 
who would oblige him to take that 
step. Poor Bobby! it was a cruel 
thing to ply him with champagne; 
it was a bitter draught—that last 
half tumbler. Was it for this he 
donned those sober skirts and leather 
belt? for this he reared upon his 
head that hat so shiny and inflexi- 
ble— now smashed in many folds 
upon his eyes? I never saw a man 
so utterly, so hopelessly drunk. 
What shall we say? Humanum est 
errare. Kiven policemen sometimes 
yield to mortal weaknesses. The 
gipsies are succeeded by that tra- 
ditionally —— mendicant— 
the doll-seller. What in the name 
of Notes and Queries has the Derby 
Day to do with dolls? Who was 
the first inebriated idiot that planted 
those wooden symbols of humanity 
in his hat-band? With a certain 
order of pleasure-seekers at Epsom 
this mode of decoration seems indis- 
pensable. To-day, perhaps, the 
dolls are somewhat at a discount, 
owing to the weather. The mer- 
chant cannot find a ready sale for his 
ligneous infants, and dismally offers 
whole families of them for sixpence. 


Our déjefiner concluded, we dis- 
mount again and loaf about, as 
Yankees say, this side the ropes. 
And here the falling off from former 
a is wofully apparent. The 

orrid drizzling rain has had its in- 
fluence. Damp acrobats lounge 
listlessly about—no longer heroes in 
the public gaze. During the whole 
time we were on the ground, I only 
saw one solitary Aunt Sally—in a 
crinoline, it is true, but alone. As 
for ‘ three throws a penny,’ I believe 
I might have had str for the usual 
charge. Such are the vicissitudes 
of a Derby Day under the influence 
of our fickle climate. 

The carriages are ranged four 
deep along the line—barouche and 
chariot, phaeton and drag—locked 
by their wheels in hopeless intri- 
cacy. To find one’s way through 
these is like attempting to thread 
the labyrinth at Hampton Court. 
Steps, wheels, and rumbles form in 
turn the perches of al fresco diners. 
Young England lolls upon his 
cushioned seat draining a glass of 
sparkling Clicquot, or lights with 
dainty kid-enveloped fingers the 
choicest of havannahs. Here and 
there we see a sturdy sportsman to 
whom the Epsom Course recalls old 
glories. I was introduced to one old 
veteran who had not missed the 
Derby Day for half a century, and 
still enjoyed the scene. The ladies 
are not present in full force, and 
those we see are dressed with some- 


thing like a weatherwise attention 
to the chance of rain. Sirens there 
are, no doubt, within those natty 
little broughams attired in mauve 
and lavender, in tulle, and silk, and 


Valenciennes; but rose - coloured 
blinds (so best, perhaps,) intercept 
our view, and presently all thoughts 
of other belles yield to the clanging 
of that long-ex sound which 
sends us all back to our seats again, 
and announces that THE RACE, par 
excellence, is coming off. 

By a poetical and long-accepted 
license, novelists and journalists are 
supposed to possess the gift of ubi- 
quity. How, otherwise, could those 
interesting conversations between 
Adolphus and Amelia be overheard 
on the beach at Brighton, in the 
very next chapter to that which 
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describes a tiger-hunt in India? If 


responsible individual, you would 
imagine that he had “wasted an 
hour in watching the thirty-two 
false starts for the Derby—set off 
at a sharp trot when Tambour 
Major was withdrawn—run to and 
fro, note-book in hand, among the 
horses when they did get away, 
stopped a minute at the ‘spill’ to 
inquire after Saccharometer’s poor 
feet, and how David Hughes fared 
after his fall, and finally overtook the 
field at the winning-post in time to 
notice the result. In this light, I, 
too, see the start; witness the ob- 
stinacy of Count’ Batthyany’s lot, 
which all the skill of Wells’s jockey- 
ing cannot overcome. Instead of 
putting his best leg foremost, this 
wretched brute kicks out behind, or 
stands as the wooden steed before 
the gates of Troy. At last they’re 
off; the favourite wasting his 
strength in useless competition with 
those ill ‘weeds’ which run apace. 
I see Lord Glasgow's jacket in the 
van and Bright Cloud tearing after 
with Safeguard, Donnybrook, and 
Early Purl upon their heels. I lic 
in imagination behind the furzes, and 
watch Mr. Capel’s horse now take 
the lead; now lose it hopelessly. 
Again I am in spirit at the three- 
quarter mile post, and notice Donny- 
brook strugg ing with Lord Clifden. 
I see the ‘scrimmage’ as the horses 
near Tattenham Oorner, and Johnny 
Daly, rolling from the back of Baron 
Rothschild’s elt; while Saccharo- 
— any oe his rider. 
ow topian g is surel 
gaining with Maccaro Hl 
-—? 
the favousjte is 
must be arleaken’ 2, Oh, 
the excitement yh those last few 
seconds! Just in the nick of time,and 


have been pushed off my perch by 
a zealous sporting gentleman be- 
hind, and bears in mind that 
Dorling’s ‘ kerrect card’ was about as 
intelligible to me as ‘ Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide ;’ that I was deplor- 
ably ignorant of the names, to say 
nothing of the colours and weights 
of the riders, and that, even with 
these data, I should have been 
utterly incompetent to identify the 
horses in that fractional part of a 
second during which they appeared 
before my eyes—when, I say, these 
circumstances are taken into consi- 
deration, I think some credit is due 
to me for the trouble I have incurred 
in arriving at these particulars; for 
some of which I am indebted to the 
kindness and sagacity of Mr. James 
Joliffe (who drew me a plan of the 
field, showing the various positions 
of the horses the very next morn- 
ing), and for the rest, to an attentive 
perusal of the morning papers. 

_ go the numbers 7, 15, and 3 
at the post. Off go the carrier 
pigeons—north, south, east, and 
west, on their respective missions. 


* The crowd breaks in upon the 


Course from every side, gradually 
thickening into one dense mass in 
front of the Grand Stand. The 
usual ceremony of weighing in is 
gone through, and the Derby Day— 
or, at least, that part of it we camo 
to see—is at an end. 

To leave the ground at once, how- 
ever, is no such easy matter; nor 
have we any particular wish to 
hurry. We are in the inner ranks, 
and a dozen carriages must move 
away before we can put our horses 
*to.” Besides, three more races are 
to come off, and we have plenty of 

champagne ; what is to prevent our 
filling up the interval y drinking 
it? We toast Mr. Naylor and the 
winner, and Lord St. Vincent and 

quondam favourite, and the 


rectest card, of cowrse), and Admiral 


Rous and the Joc 
Joliffe, our hospi entertainer ; 
and are just deliberating whose 
health we can next propose, when 
the Manor Plate is run for, and Mr. 

Rayner’s Dirt Cheap Te the 
winner. After thie, the ‘helping 


Club, and Mr. 
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hands’ are again in request to get 
the carriage out, and presently we 
are ploughing our way through the 
creamy quagmire which lies broad 
and deep on E Downs. Once 
more the ‘chaff’ begins, and this 
time much more heartily ; for though 
the rain is drizzling down, a little 
wine has qualified that fall of water. 
and every one is in good spirits. 
Subject as most of us are to weather 
influence, 1 think good clicquot and 
good se oe | might make the 
dreariest of wet days seem bearable. 
And for those y strugglers 
through the mud—those bold pedes- 
trians ready with winged words and 
shafts of irony—shall we not eulo- 
gize their pluck ?—don’t we deplore 
that sad terrestrial influence which 
chains their boots to mother Earth ? 
If (as Mark Tapley hath it) there 
ever was credit in being jolly, these 
geological adventurers deserve it. 
To me there is a sort of heroism in 


c so a — Ts y= 


funny while flounder through 
morasses. 8 youth who 
allowed the fox to eat a way into his 
waistcoat rather than acknowledge 
his theft—old Mathews cutting jokes 
at the lecture table over his poor 
bandaged feet below—are not more 
objects of our respect and sympathy 
than these good mud-bedabbled 
punsters whose wit is waterproof, 
and swifter than their legs can 
travel, whose philosophy is peripa- 
tetic with a vengeance. 

Sitting aloft, by Mr. Coachman’s 
side, in the full enjoyment of a good 
cheroot, I listen lazily to the public 
‘badinage,’ which, once a year, 
sober John Bull indulges in; reflect 
with satisfaction that the rain has 
interfered so little with our fun, and 
confess that the Derby is a great 
and national event, interesting in all 
its aspects, including that which 
may sometimes present itself UNDER 
AN UMBRELLA. 
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Gog and Mlagog: their ittle Party. 


N the month of May, in a certain 
year, a great scaffold had been 
builded at much cost within the 
Guildhall of the good City of Lon- 
don: for it had been bruited abroad 
that the two mighty warders who 
keep watch over the liberties and 
privileges of that ancient city, to the 
joy and comfort of the dwellers 
therein, had sent greeting to the 
youthful Prince of Wales and his fuir 
use of Denmark to come thither, 
re to make great cheer with much 
goodly company. ; 

So the labourers wrought night 
and day to finish the scaffolds, seeing 
that the roof of the hall lacked 
joiners’ and masons’ work, which 
would be long a-doing, and knowing 
that they would have to take away 
their planks and beams before such 
work could be even so much as be- 
gun; for such was the custom of the 
City of London, to show the marvel- 
lous skill of their craftsmen, and 
that there was wealth to spare, that 
needed none of that parsimony 
which hath been likened to the 
careful paring of a cheese. 

The last plank being carried away 
late in the evening, the watchman 
made his rounds to secure the inner 
doors and the great gate, but leaving 
a certain entrance unfastened, wait- 
ing near which he listened to the 
wind that blew high in the streets ; 
for it was a mighty blusterous night. 
So overcome was he with sleep, that 
somebody knocked thrice before he 
awoke and opened the door. Si- 
lently, and as mem near distraught, 
there came in the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and the reverend com- 
mons of the City, by the door that 
openeth over the crypt hard by the 
‘Town-clerk his office, and assembled 
in the hall atits western end. Then 
the chimes told it to be one of the 
clock, and the giants called Gog and 
Magog came down, they having de- 
parted from their daily custom of 
dinner at noontide, that this mid- 
night meeting should be holden in 


secret. 
As they reached the ground, and 
looked down upon the assembly, 


met in furred gown of mazarine to 
do them homage, Magog struck 
thrice with his heavy staff, and there 
arose a vapoury odour as from a 
hundred simmering turtles, whereat 
the Council sniffed, and broke into 
a great shout; for, coming from the 
further end of the hall, they beheld 
a company of cooks bearing a huge 
table, on which was set such store 
of toothsome dainties as might make 
a man’s mouth water withal; but, 
to their dismay, the elder giant mo- 
tioned it away, saying that he had 
no need—so that the!vapour alone 
remained. 

‘Ye come not here to feast,’ he 
said, frowning; and at his great 
voice the very sheriffs trembled. 
‘ Know ye that your Prince and ours 
is mindful to do us honour, as 
royalty has done time out of mind, 
so that the estates of this realm 
shall meet to the good of both—the 
lawgivers of the crown’s majesty 


- with our aldermen, famous for their 


subtile wisdom—the nobles of the 
court with you the merchant princes 
of the land.’ 

Here there arose a smothered cry 
from the depths of a hidden gallery, 
as of one calling his fellow by the 
name of Walker. 

Then Magog cried out, in great 
wrath, ‘ What caitiffis this? Let him 
be at once seized and brought here 
before us.’ But no man essayed to go ; 
for there arose a fresh vapour at that 
more distant part of the hall—a 
whitish cloud, with an opening in 
the middle thereof, where a bright 
light shone. Then again spake Ma- 
gog—To help the great work ye 
have to do, ye must needs look upon 
the past, and see how the ancient 
glory of the City has been fitly ma- 
nifest in this place.’ 

Thereupon, while every man stood 
agape, the cloud parted still further, 
and its trembling centre burst asun- 
der, showing a vast space beyond. 
In this space a great crowd of men 
moved hither and thither, clad in 
the quaint garments of old English 
citizens, Some stood apart in groups, 
and seemed to talk with wild ges- 
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tures, while others looked on with 
heavy brooding faces, shadowing ill 
tidings. 

Presently a sturdy band of men- 
at-arms cleared a way through the 
crowd, and there mounted toa raised 
chair one of short stature, with a 
handsome, cunning face, and all in 
silken and velvet clothes under a 
short mantle. 

As he held out his white hand to 
speak, there was a great tumult. 
Some of the men cast their flat caps 
into the air, while others stamped 
upon the ground and clutched their 
staves; seeing which, the speaker 
scowled upon them for a moment. 

Here the voice from that same dim 
gallery cried, ‘ Bravo, Kean ;’ and at 
the unseemly noise Magog strode 
full across the hall, and, but that he 
was held by Gog, would have swung 
his axe clean through the timbers. 
But the vapour met and parted 
again, and there stood another great 
crowd, where a woman, wan and 
withered, stood before the king and 
a bishop, who seemed to accuse her of 
some evil thing. There was a dead, 
sullen look on men’s faces; but the 
bishop waxed purple in his rage, and 
at length she was sentenced, and 
borne away by men clothed in a sort 
of monkish livery. Meantime the 
gross carcass of the king was raised 
by titled lacqueys from its chair. 

Sundry times these strange shows 
came and went; but it was always 
@ man or woman charged before 
judges and accusers. One sweet, 
pale gentlewoman came in, and, as 
she walked with a pitiful smile to 
the bar where she stood on trial for 
her life, a darkness like the gloom of 
winter fell on the place, and men 
bowed their heads and women wept. 
Men’s minds seemed overcast, as 
well, indeed, they might, when that 
poor royal lady was to die. 

A citizen came next before a new 
tribunal, and once more the caps 
flew into the air, and the staunch 
jury held up their hands for the pri- 
soner, though they were menaced by 
certain nobles of the court, who 
shook their clenched hands and cast 
dark looks — the people. 

The last of these strange present- 
ments showed a priest in the garb of 
the Jesuits; and when he was sen- 


tenced, and the crowd vanished, 
Magog spake again to the commons. 

*See ye these things?—they are 
but a part of the history of the Guild- 
hall; and I would fain have all men 
know how great a place this city 
doth hold in statecraft, and as an 
ensample for the commonweal.’ 

‘It doth fetch tenpence a pound,’ 
quoth one of the council, who, fear- 
ing for what he had said, vainly tried 
to hide behind one more lusty than 
himself. 


‘Are not you,’ said the giant, 
deftly smiting the offender upon the 
poll with his forefinger, ‘ the succes- 
sors of those worthies who withstood 
the power of the court? and doth 
not this hall, and the wards and 
liveries and councils joined there- 
with, impress the minds of men 
with a greatness and a majesty 
which hath too often raised but envy 
and ill liking? nay, hath not all the 
glorious pageantry of your Lord 
Mayor a hold upon the vulgar? and 
are not we the guardians of this 
great state, the greatest of all 
civic—’ 

‘Shams!’ This was the word 
which did sound through the hall, 
and cried out so lond, too, that it 
echoed from the roof thereof. 

‘It shall go hard, but I will know 
who is this varlet,’ then roared 
Magog, while that the assembly did 
ery ‘Shame!’ and ‘Turn him 
hence!’ and he made a mighty leap 
unto that part of the hall, and again 
would have done some havoc, but 
that he had grown somewhat stiff 
by long standing, and his sword 
coming between his legs did bring 
him down with a woful squelch to 
the earth. Then the aldermen and 
the council gathered round him,— 
when by the help of Gog he once 
more stood upon his feet,—and en- 
treated him to clemency, and one of 
the most reverend of them advised 
him how it came about that there was 
some who had cried out in the hall, 
and that they were amongst those 
who called themselves teachers of the 

ople, or advocates of the vulgar, 

ing known by a certain byword or 
nickname, as ‘ the Press;’ that they 
claimed to enter into all public 
assemblies by virtue of their office, 
and that some of them had often 
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spoke grievous words of the state 
and dignity of the City, though 
others had done them fair courtesy. 

Then would Magog have flown 
out into wrathful s h, but Gog 
clapped his huge d upon — his 
mouth, and said that it was his 
turn to be heard. 

‘One would easily think,’ said 
Magog, ‘ that thou wert a Celtic or 
Trish, rather than a Saxon giant.’ 

* Marry, and why? quoth Gog. 

* Because that thou art known by 
thy coarse way, said the other; and 
at this merry and truly civic conceit 
there broke forth a peal of laughter 
which made the old hall to ring.: 

‘Thou must poke thy Grecian* 
nose into every platter, answered 
Gog ; ‘ but I tell thee ’tis my turn.’ 
Then looking to that place whence 
the voices came: ‘ I have a word to 
you, fair sirs,’ said he; ‘ nor though 
I am short of speech, am I the more 
a sham; nay, both for Magog and 
myself, though we are the offspring 
of Corineus and Gog-Magog, I will 
not deny that we bore no bodily 
part in the deeds that ye have seen 
pictured yonder, but were born 


in the house of Captain Richard 


Saunders in King Street. Still to 
us it is given to represent those 
mighty champions, and to bear 
their names. In such wise ‘the 
pageants of this great city, and its 
ancient modes and customs, are 
to the common people, and even 
to the learned a remembrance of 
great deeds; it being rather that 
thing which is signified or remem- 
bered than the mere sign or memo- 
rial which hath in it a true dignity. 
It would ill become ye to scoff at 
what hath been done, even though 
the present show of it shall have 
waxed faint and gone out of date, 
since there remains the fruit of it 
in liberty and safety. That both 
liberty and safety have been well 
won needs no surer proof than that 
ye are here to-night. 

Then there arose a confused sound 
of applause, and a cry of ‘Two to 
one on the giant,’ to stay which 
Gog waved his hand, and the cloud 
parting again showed some brave 
sights; and first.a brave king and 

* Magog, or Corineus, was a Trojan, 
who came hither with Brutus. 


his fair queen coming in with all their 
court to a mighty feast, at which 
many gay men-at-arms were among 
the guests. The tables were set 
with huge dishes of brawn, with 
boars’ heads, capons, haunches, pea- 
cocks, and pies filled with cunning 
devices. e stoups were filled 
with right good liquor, and the 
Lord Mayor, standing up, pledged 
the King, afterwards walking to- 
wards that side where there burnt 
a fire of fragrant wood upon the 
hearth. In his hand he held a bond 
for sixty thousand pounds, bearing 
the royal sign, and even while the 
King gazed, astonished,'he cast it 
into the flame amongst the red 
brands. Then the feast went on right 
merrily,and the assembly in the hall, 
who looked with might and main, 
groaned in spirit, as they saw the 
viands disappear, and the flasks 
thrown empty beneath the table. 
Another banquet and another 
king—a dark, ill-favoured monarch, 
but a roysterer, a boon companion, 
and a right merry jester, who turneth 
to take ‘ t’other bottle’ at the asking 


‘of the Mayor, when his foot is on 


the threshold. 

Then the cloud rolled back, and 
as the giants joined hands, Gog 
spake for them both :— 

‘One other royal visit ye have 
yourselves seen here: the best and 
the most pure and honest of them 
all. We would have you make that 
which is to come still gayer, if you 
can—more loving or more loyal ye 
cannot make it. Let those who call 
themselves instructors of the people 
come, and they shall say that what- 
ever else hath failed us, our hospi- 
table welcome is no false seeming. 

* Our parting word with ye is this 
—As traders, get all that ye can‘; as 
officials, keep all that ye get.’ 

Then these same giants, Gog and 
Magog, leaped again to their places, 
to keep watch and ward by the 
western window, and still distraught 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Commons went their way. The 
last behest of the giant they duti- 
fully obeyed, for, taking to them- 
selves all the billets or cards of invi- 
tation, they kept them right faith- 
fully, so that, as it afterwards fell 
out, many a city dame brushed 
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skirts with peeresses who had but 
that day left the counter or the stall, 
and many a maid, fresh from a city 
dancing-school, essayed to foot it in 
the presence of royalty. And there 

be small wonder thereat, seeing 
that he who did guide the musique 
was right cunning in all that hath 
to do with the viols, and the trum- 
pets, and the bassoons, and did 
cause such stirring and delicate 
melody that one might have danced 
though he had gone upon crutches. 

As for those who had quaintly 
named themselves ‘the Press,’ they 
deserved small favour, as ill-condi- 
tioned and upstart braggarts, with 
high-sounding pretences; but not 
following the giant’s meaning, those 
of the Commons who made of them- 
selves a council of entertainment 
granted to those of whom they 
themselves had aught either to hope 
or to fear leave to see the show, 
in the belief that they would thus 
gain favourable report. 

Soon the hammers sounded in the 
Guildhall, arches sprang up to the 
old roof, which so sorely wanted 
mending; gorgeous colours and 
gilded devices shone upon the walls; 
a thousand lights sparkled amidst a 
thousand orient flowers, hung in 
gold baskets ; great bravery in arras, 
mirrors and costly gew-gaws filled the 
chambers, and over the great yard, 
hard by the courts of law, there 
arose another hall, built of hewn 
timber, and with gilded pillars; the 
front of it, streetward, veiled, tent- 
wise, with striped bed-tick, as a foil 
to the inner glories of that place. 

And there in the streets of the 
City the people waited both long 
and patiently for the coming of the 
Prince, and the Princess mistress of 
all hearts. The Lord Mayor had 
been grievously ill, and was but 
newly come from Brighthelmstone, 
where some scoffers said he had 
been privately admonished by a 
dancing-master, such being the 
common slander of the vulgar. But 
the Aldermen and Commons had 


lost their ancient courage or were 
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occultly disposed to amity; for a 
certain Lord of the Parliament 
having a desire to be master of all 
the constables and men-at-arms 
throughout the kingdom, had afore- 
time spoken grievous words against 
the constables of the City; and now, 
fearful that they might make true 
his words, or willing to test those 
who were on his , they would 
have his constables all the way from 
the Palace to the midst of Cheapside, 
in such force that they well-nigh 
outnumbered the crowd at some 
parts, and standing with their backs 
to the Mins thon they compelled 
to pass be’ them, left great sport 
for the thieves and cut-purses, for 
that they had not eyes in the back 
of their heads to see withal. Added 
to these were the horse soldiers, who 
were full of merry conceits, making 
their steeds mene backwards on the 
toes of the people, to their great 
comfort and delight. In the Church- 
yard of Saint Poule, there had col- 
lected next the shops, where no con- 
stables were, a great number of those 
whoare called catchpennies, or sellers 
of pennyworths, together with bezgars 
and other amusing rogues. But the 
merriest jest was the quaintness, and 
it may be said the vileness of many 
of the carriages which brought the 
City dames from their lodgings out- 
side the town; many of these were 
such as had survived the wreck at 
the time of the great illumination, 
and had not been cleaned since 
then; and to see the great hooped 
and furbelow’d skirts of the silk and 
stuff gowns hanging out of the 
windows, and filling the whole of 
the inside, even above the heads of 
the riders, was marvellously lively, 
and, indeed, kept the crowd in good 
humour, while they waited for the 
royal suite. 

But this goeth beyond the chro- 
nicle of the little party held by Gog 
and Magog in the Guildhall; the 
further account of the great assembly 
following having been stated by 
others, as was, indeed, to be ex- 
pected 
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A REQUIEM. 


By tae Avrnor or ‘THe Morats or Mayratr.’ 


I. 
HAT! the ashes are still a-glow: 
. What! the dead past will not lie 
In the grave that we heaped, six months ago, 
With anger and bitterness, you and I. 


I. 
You told me no ghost from that grave could rise, 
You told me the past was for ever slain ; 
But last night, you know, I looked in your eyes, ~ 
And with eyes like yours words are sometimes vain. 


Im. 
And standing close to you there in the crowd— 
Close to you, but how far apart!— 
All the old pain cried out aloud, 
All the old madness rang through my heart. 


IV. 

Six months are short, and our love was strong ; 
And love is warm, and duty is cold ; 

And the world to which you now belong, 
With all its conventions, with all its gold, 


v. 
Can never, never the place fill up 

That our buried passion has left so blank ; 
Can never refill one drop of the cup 

That you and I together drank. 


VI. 

Forget it! forget the little room, 
The little room so dark and low, 

Where I used to stand in the deep’ning gloom, 
And wait for your step in the street below! 


vil. 
Forget the first delicious time 

When we watch’d the far sea through the mist! 
Forget the shadow of the lime! 

Forget the window where we kiss’d! 


VIII. 

And all the words we used to say, 
And all, alas! we never said ; 

Can they have utterly passed away? 
Can so much life so soon be dead ? 


Ix. 
Yes, duty is honour, and love was disgrace ; 
And duty is living, and love in its grave; 
And as we can not have the one loved face, 
*Tis wisdom to love the face that we have. 


3 

On se range. Our motives grow purer and better ; 
We see our old follies with truer sight; 

So take the moral from this poor letter, 
And—look at me once when we meet to night! 
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DICKENS’S DOGS; 


oR, 


Che Lanvseer of Fiction. 
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so 


Ve of the pleasantest workings 
of that enlarged philanthropy 
of our time, whose only embarrass- 
ment seems the discovery of suffi- 
cient grist—as it may be called—for 
its labour, has happily taken the 
shape of an enlarged sympathy for 
an oppressed and long-suffering class 
of fellow-creatures: the odious into- 
leration of centuries has been at last 
happily swept away, and the dog 
no longer skulks in caves and 
deserts, the Pariah and Cagot of a 
civilized community. The days of 
his persecutions have gone by. A 
price is no longer set upon his head: 
neither is he compelled to practise 
the rites of his peculiar worship— 
whatever that may be—in the peril- 
ous secrecy of the blind alley and 
the lonely cul de sac. Nor is he 
any longer cast out into the Coli- 
seum a canine martyr—butchered, 
as it were, to make a Saxon holiday. 
His is not now a proscribed tribe— 
the Israelite caste of the animal 
world — driven into the kennel 


~ ) 
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ghetto—spat upon—pelted with 
mud and stones by youthful Arabs 
of the streets, who are yet Chris- 
tians and believers. They do not 
skulk along timorously, with averted 
eyes and slavish gait, grateful for 
the withheld kick, or the stone un- 
launched, or even for the poor gift 
of life, which any believer had the 
privilege of taking from them. The 
grand day of their redemption has 
come about. Liberal men of large 
hearts have agitated that the bless- 
ings of a free constitution might be 
extended to them. The grand boon 
of emancipation had been conceded 
to the slave and to the Catholic. It 
was iniquitous that the dog should 
rest under disabilities. The vile 
penal laws which had so long dis- 
graced the statute-book should be 
abrogated. His chains were struck 
off (morally s ing, for it was 
felt that some little restraint in this 
shape, under judicious restrictions, 
was still necessary). He could hold 
and enjoy freehold estates and dwell- 
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ing-house without interruption or 
disturbance. He could enter upon 
any of the learned professions open 
to his race, and rise, if he had gifts 
sufficient, to the highest distinctions 
in the hunting field or the preserve. 
If he elected to pursue the stage as 
a profession, and exhibited talents 
ef a high dramatic order, his his- 
trionic efforts were welcomed with 
the flattering plaudits of an a pre- 
ciative audience. Nay, the te. 
lature has busied itself with “h his 
political status, and passed suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, which 
have received the royal assent, which 
punish severely all outrages against 
his person. The newer and healthier 
tone of society, in his regard, encou- 
rages him to raise himself from a 
debased condition not of his own 
making; to let the schoolmaster go 
abroad in his ranks ; to develop in- 
telligence; to subject themselves to 
moral and decent restraints ; to check 
those bursts of agrarian violence and 
outrage—that species of rude White- 
boyism, as it were—for which the 
barbarian code of society was in 
itself only too responsible—to culti- 
vate, in short, the virtues of health, 
strength, and washing. These things 
have the new philanthropists and 
the friends of the dog preached 
and preached effectively. 

This new charity, which takes 
creatures of all denominations within 
its pale, and which knows no dis- 
tinction of paw, or limb, or skin, or 
hairy coat, has already been attended 
with prodigious fruit. It has re- 
sulted not in a bald, grudging tole- 
ration, but in an eager welcome and 
generous enthusiasm. Already it 
can be gathered even from their 
eyes and bearing that they feel, and 
are proudly conscious of their en- 
franchisement. There is a bold, in- 
dependent port—almost manly, and 
even a splendid arrogance, nearly 
justifiable. They take the wall in 
the streets. They look down pla- 
cidly from flying chariots. The 
more effeminate are dressed with 
parti-coloured ribbons, repose on 
cushions, and accept with a fashion- 
able indifference the eager caresses 
of ladies of fashion. There is a 
special police charged with their 
protection. But far more effectual 
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than any police, repentant public 
opinion watches over them jealously. 
And though, indeed, it hath been 
insinuated that much of this con- 
sideration is to be placed to the 
account of mere outside and more 
perishable gifts of form and feature, 
without to that interior worth 
with which the mind makes the 
body rich, still fashion fluctuates so 
impartially, and veers so steadily 
from one species to the other, that 
she contrives, by varying whim or 
fancy, to bring all within the circle 
of her favours. Hence the ugly and 
ill-favoured are sure to be esteemed 
for their blemishes, as are the beau- 
tiful for their perfection. 

In this ise there is room for 
the sleek because they are sleek; for 
the rough and unkempt precisely 
because they are rough and unkempt. 
There may be seen, too, loose out- 
casts upon the streets—pauper crea- 
tures, who, without protest on the 
part of the humane and those who 
can feel, are treated with reproach 
and contumely. But these, it is 
well understood, are the pauper 


‘ spendthrifts, the rakes and mauvais 


sujets of their order, who have taken 
to evil courses and spent their all, 
and who are now eking out a pre- 
carious livelihood by shifty ways 
and dishonest tricks—specially in 
the neighbourhood of butchers’ 
stalls, where police are inefficient— 
have forfeited that fair esteem and 
protection to which a righteous 
course of life would have entitled 
them. And as an instance of the way 
in which correct public opinion sets 
itself in ~~ against such con- 
duct, mark how the respectable tax- 
paying citizen dog, hurrying down 
to business with his master—the 
well-fed, well-clad, canine indus- 
trious apprentice—mark with what 
reprobation he hunts, utterly routs, 
the trembling, cowering outcast, 
and disreputable vagrant. And yet 
he is wholly justified in such con- 
duct; for is not that other a pure 
canine scamp, whom no dog of sta- 
tion could decently know, and who 
has brought discredit on the cloth? 

Much of this altered tone and 
liberal toleration is, no doubt, owing 
to a happy change in the feeling of 
society. ‘That the old, low canine 

E 
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bigotry is out of fashion, and a more 
enlightened sentiment has come in 
its place, must be, no doubt, set to 
the account of what is called the spirit 
of the age. But for the thorough 
propagation and wholesale popu- 
larization of these views, their ex- 
tension through the villa districts— 
in short, for the preaching of the 
new evangel through the length 
and breadth of the land, two per- 
sons—two incomparable artists each 
in his own walk—are more directly 
responsible, To Mr. Charles Dickens 
and Sir Edwin Landseer a grateful 
canine posterity, if ever it should 
reach to the necessary development, 
shall set up the bronze statue or 
commemorative pillar! It must be 
recollected that it was Lillibulero 
that whistled King James out of his 
three kingdoms. 

The painter has pleaded by his 
canvas and his multiplied engravings, 
the writer by a broad flood of stories, 
poured out over the face of the 
land. The one preaches from the 
wall; the other, with a far greater 
command of eye and heart, from a 
pulpit by the fireside. The painter, 
with all his wonderful skill, sets his 
animals in attitudes—gives but ca- 
nine poses plastiques—the quick eye 
and intelligent look; he manipu- 
lates the hair and skin with a touch 
infinitely marvellous. He does the 
most that his tools will let him do; 
and more than could be credited 
was within the function of those 
instruments. 

Yet with the novelist, the author 
of the Thousand and One English 
Nights’ Entertainment, is a far 
greater power, and an infinitely 
broader variety. For he takes the 
newly-enfranchised animal within 
the charmed circle of his charac- 
ters, sets him down at the fireside 
and chimney-corner, and furnishes 
him with quaint reflections of the 
whims and humours of humanity, 
playing on them with delicate 
touches which seem almost earnest, 
until they really mount to the dig- 
nity of a character. The four-footed 
actors play their little parts, and in 
a pleasant, complimentary manner 
become as essential to the piece as 
the more leading human men and 
women. By some mystery the 


grand magician is assumed to have 
special knowledge of the interior 
working of the motives and emo- 
tions of the tribe, and by a pleasant 
fiction reproduces the whole interior 
idiosyneracy with a delightful au- 
thority which no one seems pre- 
pared to question. By this exqui- 
site art we are introduced without 
surprise to dogs of pleasant humours 
and agreeable oddities, and without 
astonishment meet Pumblechooks 
and Mark Tapleys in the ranks of 
the tribe. They have speaking 
eccentricities in their wiry hair, droll 
twists in their whiskers, a knowing 
expression about the tail, and ha- 
bitual oddities of manner, just like 
the grander bipeds. 

It is curious, certainly, that fuller 
attention has not been drawn to 
this power of our great story-teller— 
a@ power significant of a profound 
study, and a yet more exquisite 
appreciation of the ways and man- 
ners, of the delicate lights and sha- 
dows, of animal character—greater 
than the cold pedantries of Buffon 
or Cuvier could help them to. It is 

roposed in this place to dwell a 
ittle on this famous gallery of ani- 
mal sketches, and show by a short 
meditation on these creations of the 
novelist what an acute, and at the 
same time genial and enthusiastic, 
student he has been. That, out of 
pen-and-ink uniform, he is a kind 
patron to animals, is clear. Indeed, 
we have been told as much in those 
newly-written prefaces to his novels, 
which promise to be as entertain- 
ing, if not quite so lengthy, as those 
prefixed to the Waverley series. He 
there writes the history of two 
ravens, and shows us how they sat 
for famous Grip. Later on we may 
be let into the secret of from what 
originals his sporting-dog portraits 
were drawn. 

Room first of all for a dog of the 
very lowest extraction, utterly un- 
known to the canine blue books, 
without pedigree or breed, the dis- 
reputable property of that disre- 
putable housebreaker and noted 
ticket-of-leave man Mr. William 
Sikes, a brutal master of a faithful, 
uncomplaining, patient, much-en- 
during animal, who is yet of reserved 
habits, and of intellectuals not very 
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highly developed. Bull’s Eye is this 
creature’sname. He has been reared 
in the worst company—or rather has 
reared himself—in a desperate shifty 
way. Nor is it surprising that his 
normal gait should be a suspicious, 
skulking progress along the public 
ways, or that he should settle it 
down that the invariable salutation 
of his tribe by the great human 
race was a stick or a stone. 

Here is Bull’s Eye making his 


bow: 
‘A white, shaggy dog, with his 


face ‘scratched and torn in twenty 
different places, skulked into the 
room. “Why didn’t you come in 
afore,” said the man, “ you're getting 
too proud to own me afore company, 
are you?” This command was ac- 
companied by a kick which sent the 
animal to the other end of the room. 
He appeared well used to it, how- 
ever, for he coiled himself up in a 
corner very quietly, without utter- 
ing a sound, and winking his very 
ill-looking eyes about twenty times 
in a minute, appears to occupy him- 


BULL's EYE. 


self in taking a survey of the apart- 
ment,’ 

Mr. William Sikes has an appoint- 
ment presently at a low public-house 
in the filthiest part of Saffron Hill. 
Here Bull’s Eye makes his second 
appearance. ‘A white-coated, red- 
eyed dog, who occupied himself alter- 
nately in winking at his master with 
both eyes at the same time, and in 
licking a large fresh cut on one side 
of his mouth, which appeared to be 
the result of some recent conflict.’ 

‘ “ Keep quiet, you warmint; keep 


quiet,”’ said Mr. Sikes, suddenly 
breaking silence. Whether his 
meditations were so intense as to 
be disturbed by the dog’s winking, 
or whether his feelings were so 
wrought upon by his reflections that 
they required all the relief derivable 
from kicking an unoffending animal 
to allay them, is matter for argu- 
ment and consideration. Whatever 
was the cause, the effect was a kick 
and a curse bestowed upon the 
dog simultaneously. 

‘Dogs are not generally apt to 
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revenge injuries inflicted on them 
by their masters; but Mr. Sikes’ 
dog having faults of temper in com- 
mon with this owner, and labouring, 
perhaps, at that moment under a 
powerful sense of injary, made no 
more ado, but at once fixed his 
teeth in one of the half-boots, and 
having given it a good hearty shake, 
retired, growling, under a form, 
thereby just escaping the pewter 
measure which Mr. Sikes levelled at 
his head. 

*“ You would, would you?” said 
Sikes, seizing the poker in one 
hand, and deliberately opening with 
the other a large clasp knife, which 
he drew from his pocket. “Come 
here, you born devil! Come here! 
D’ye hear?” 

‘The dog, no doubt, heard, be- 
cuase Mr. Sikes spoke in the very 
harshest key of a very harsh voice; 
but appearing to entertain some 
unaccountable objection to having 
his throat cut, he remained where 
he was.’ Then follows an unseemly 
contest. ‘The dog jumped from 
right to left, and from left to right, 
snapping, growling, and barking: 
the man thrust, and swore, and 
struck, and blasphemed; and the 
struggle was reaching a most cri- 
tical point for one or other, when, 
the door suddenly opening, the dog 
darted out, leaving Bill Sikes with 
the poker and the clasp knife in his 
hands.’ 

In his indignation at this inter- 
ruption of purpose the gentle house- 
breaker gives utterance to some 
pleasant satire on the watchful pro- 
vidence exercised by his country 
over the well-being of animals. 

‘“T wish you had been the dog, 
Fagin, half a minute ago.” 

*“Why?” inquired the Jew, with 
a forced smile. 

* “ Cause Government, as cares for 
the lives of such men as you, as 
haven’t half the pluck of a cur, lets 
a man kill his dog as how he likes,” 
replied Sikes, shutting up his knife, 
with a very expressive look. “'That’s 


Still the poor quadru keeps 


faithfully to his master, ing no 
malice; for suffering is the badge of 
all his tribe, At the breaking up of 
that meeting the two principal act- 


ors departed together, ‘ followed at a 
little distance by the dog, who slunk 
out of a back yard as soon as his 
master was out of sight.’ 

The details of poor Oliver’s re- 
capture on the o highway are 
familiar to all i on in which ne- 
farious proceeding it cannot be con- 
cealed that Bull’s Eye played a con- 
siderable part. When Mr. Sikes 
burst out of the beer-shop there was 
a ‘white dog at his heels,’ in nowise 
slack to second his master’s views. 
*“ Here, Bull’s Eye,” said he. The 
dog looked up and growled. “See 
here, boy,” said Sikes, putting his 
other hand to Oliver’s throat, and 
uttering a savage oath, “if he speaks 
ever so soft a word, hold him! D’ye 
mind?” The dog growled again, 
and, licking his lips, eyed Oliver as 
if he were anxious to attach himself 
to his windpipe without any unne- 
cessary delay. “He’s as willing as 
a Christian, strike me blind if he 
isn’t,” said Sikes, regarding the ani- 
mal with a kind of grim and fero- 
cious approval. “Geton, young’un.” 
Bull’s Eye wagged his tail in ac- 
knowledgment of this unusually 
endearing form of speech, and, giv- 
ing vent to another admonitory 
growl for the benefit of Oliver, led 
the way onward.’ 

Later on, among a select com- 
pany composed of Messrs. Dawkins, 
Charles Bates, and other gentlemen 
of the same profession, playful allu- 
sion is made to their honourable 
calling, of which Mr. Dawkins (bet- 
ter known as the Dodger) insists 
that Bull’s Eye is an influential 
member. ‘“ He is the downiest one 
of the lot.” “ And the least given 
to peaching,” added Charley Bates. 
“ He wouldn’t so much as bark in a 
witness-box—no, not if you tied him 
up in one, and left him there with- 
out wittles for a fortnight,” said the 
Dodger. “He’s a rum dog. Don’t 
he look fierce at any strange cove 
that laughs or sings when he’s in 
company?” pursued the Dodger. 
“Won’t he growl at all when he 
hears a fiddle playing; and don’t he 
hate other dogs as ain’t of his breed 
—oh, no!” 

«« He’s an out-and-out Christian,” 
said Charley. This was merely in- 
tended as a tribute to the animal’s 
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abilities, but it was an appropriate 
remark in another sense if ter 
Bates had only known it; for there 
are a great many ladies and gentle- 
men claiming to be out-and-out 
Christians between whom and Mr. 
Sikes’s dog there exist very strong 
and singular points of resemblance.’ 

Bull’s Eye does not reappear again 
until late in the drama, when he is 
seen sitting by his master’s bed on 
guard, as it were, ‘eyeing him with 
a wistful look, and now pricking up 
his ears and uttering a low growl as 
some noise in the street attracted 
his attention.’ 

Presently enters the pleasant fra- 
ternity lately mentioned, on a visit 
of comfort to the indisposed burglar, 
bearing with them several good 
things in the shape of pies and 
strong drink. 

*“ Drive him down, Charley,” Mr. 
Sikes said, alluding to Bull’s Eye, 
who was doubtless rendered trouble- 
some by the sight of the cheer. 

*“T never see such a jolly dog as 
that,” cried Master Bates, doing as 


he was desired, “smelling the grub _ 


like an old lady agoing to market! 
He'd make his fortun’ on the stage, 
that dog would, and rewive the 
drayma besides.” ’ 

But, returning again to Bull’s 
Eye, the fortunes of his master and 
his own have grown to be overcast, 
and wicked Mr. Sikes is led into 
commission of that murder which, 
but for an accident, would have 
subjected him to the penalty of 
death at the hands of the common 
executioner. In spite, however, of 
kicks, blows, curses, and every de- 
gradation, his faithful dog keeps 
with him—with, indeed, an incon- 
venient fidelity; for, having done 
his work, he has to go forth on that 
wandering journey of his, which 
reads like a horrid nightmare, 
‘dragging the dog with him lest he 
should carry out new evidences of 
the crime into the streets.’ Then, 
after that awful night’s walk, the 
scenes in the lonely public-houses, 
and at the village conflagration, he 
resolves to go back to London, and 
to destroy his dog, for fear of detec- 
tion. He resolved to drown him, 
‘and walked on looking for a pond, 
picking up a heavy stone and tying 


it to his handkerchief as he went. 
The animal looked up into his mas- 
ter’s face while these preparations 
were making, and, whether his in- 
stinct apprehended something of 
this purpose as the robber’s side- 
long look at him was steadier than 
ordinary, skulked a little further in 
the rear than usual, and cowered as 
he came more slowly along. When 
his ‘master halted at the brink of a 

1, and looked round to call him, 

e stopped outright. 

*“Do you hear me call? come 
here,” cried Sikes, whistling. The 
animal came from the very force of 
habit, but as Sikes stooped to attach 
the handkerchief to his throat he 
uttered a low growl and started 
back. “Come back,” said the rob- 
ber, stamping on the ground. The 
dog wagged his tail, but moved not. 
Here Sikes made a running noose, 
and called him again. The dog ad- 
vanced, retreated, paused an instant, 
turned, and scoured away at his 
hardest speed. The man whistled 
again and again, and sat down, and 
waited in the expectation that he 
would return. But no dog appeared, 
and he resumed his journey.’ 

But the end is at hand. Mr. 
Sikes is hunted down, and in that 
exciting scene where he is all but 
captured, is hanged in a noose of 
his own make. ‘A dog, which had 
lain concealed till now, ran back- 
wards and forwards on the parapet 
with a dismal howl, and, collecting 
himself for a spring, jumped for the 
dead man’s shoulders. Missing his 
aim he fell into the ditch, turning 
completely over as he went, and 
striking his head against a stone, 
dashed out his brains.’ 

It will be observed with what art 
Mr. Dickens has managed, by means 
of this faithful creature, to inspire 
an interest in the fortunes of his 
otherwise repulsive master. And 
thus the reader is led into the 
agreeable delusion that there must 
be still some kind spot in that 
hardened heart which could inspire 
such faithfulness. Mr. Dickens has 
worked this dog-portrait skilfully, 
and with touches that show he ob- 
served their habits long and closely, 
of which that ‘running backwards 
and forwards on the parapet’ before 
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his spring, and that blinking with 
both eyes with chin on the ground, 
are famous instances 

Now, while the snow is d upon 
the ground, and it is rough and 
rasping weather outside, and there 
are light and warmth inside; while 
the fire has been swept up, and 
kettle and cricket are singing 
matches against each other; while, 
in short, the sweetest little woman 
that ever lived and moved inside of 
a book is waiting for somebody’s 


afford to part with a single figure, 
or quaint bit of furniture, or cranny, 
or projecting nob. The withdrawal 
of the old clock and the unwearied 
mower would leave a chasm; but 
the absence of Boxer, who does 
chorus after the Greek fashion, 


would be loss irreparable. What 
would that little domestic circle, 
now busy at the fire, and thinking 
of supper, be without him? 

* Boxer, feeling that his attentions 
were due to the family in general, 
and must be impartially distributed, 
dashed in and out with bewildering 
inconstancy ; now describing a circle 
of short barks round the horse, 
where he was being rubbed down at 
the stable-door; now feigning to 
make savage rushes at his mistress, 
and facetiously bringing himself to 
sudden stops; now eliciting a shriek 


return, there comes of a sudden the 
sound of crunching wheels, and bells 
most musical, and the lumbering 
creak of an overcharged waggon ; 
and what with the voice of a man, 
the sudden and mysterious appear- 
ance of a baby, and the tearing in 
and out of an excited dog, there was 
soon the what’s-his-name to pay— 
which is the first ap ce of 
famous Boxer. Exquisite indeed is 
every stroke of this sweet Christmas 
picture. The world could not 


from Tilly Slowboy in the low nurs- 
ing-chair near the fire by the unex- 
pected application of his moist nose 
to her countenance; now exhibiting 
an obtrusive interest in the baby; 
now going round and round u 
the hearth, and lying down as if he 
had established himself for the night; 
now getting up and taking that 
nothing of a fag-end of a tail of his 
out into the weather as if he had 
just remembered an appointment, and 
was off to keep it.’ 

What an unapproachable stroke 
this} last! Presently the 
old gentleman, who been asleep 
in the cart, is brought in, but under 
surveillance of Boxer; ‘for that 
good dog, more thoughtful than his 
master, had, it seemed, been watch- 
ing the old gentleman in his sleep 
lest he should walk off with a few 
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young poplar trees that were tied 
up behind the cart; and he still 
attended on him very ’ closely, worry- 

ing his gaiters in fact, and making 
dead sets at his buttons.’ 

What geniality in every line is 
here, and thorough appreciation of 
that humour which in truth lurks in 
dogs’ habits and movements, and 
which hitherto no one has thought 
of translating to the world! Then 
comes the famous journey to the 
picnic, and Boxer is of the party. 
. ace es | knew him all along the 

road, especially the fowls and pigs, 
who, when they saw him approach- 
ing with his body all on one side, 
and his ears pricked up inquisitively, 
and that knob of a tail making the 
most of itself in the air, immediately 
withdrew into remote back settle- 
ments, without waiting for the 
honour of a nearer acquaintance. 
He had business everywhere, going 
down all the turnings, looking into 
all the wells, bolting in and out of 
all the cottages, ing into the 
midst of all the dame schools, flut- 


tering all the pigeons, magnifying 
the tails of all the cats, and trotting * 
into the public-houses like a regular 


customer.’ 

Then he meets with the blind girl, 
and makes ‘ certain delicate distinc- 
tions of his own in his communica- 
tions with her, which persuaded me 
fully that he knew her. He never 
sought to attract her attention by 
looking at her, as he often did with 
other people, but touched her in- 
variably. What experience he could 
ever have had of blind people, or of 
blind dogs, I don’t know. He had 
never lived with a blind master ; nor 
had Mr. Boxer the elder, nor Mrs. 
Boxer, nor any of his respectable 
family on either side, ever been 
visited with blindness that I am 
aware of.’ 

That long, weary night for John 
Peerybingle follows. The mystery 
is then cleared up; the wrong made 
right ; and the story closes riotously 
and in a tumult of happiness. 
Where was Boxer though? ‘There 
wanted but one living creature to 
make the party complete; and in 
the hom of an eye, there he 
was ; 7 thirsty with hard run- 
ning, and engaged in hopeless en- 


deavours to squeeze his head into a 
narrow pitcher. He had gone with 
the cart to its ow end, very 
much disgusted with his master’s 
absence, and stupendously rebellious 
to the deputy. After lingering 
about the stable for some little time, 
vainly attempting to incite the old 
horse to the mutinous act of return- 
ing on his own account, he had 
walked into the tap-room and laid 
himself down before the fire. But 
suddenly yielding to the conviction 
that the deputy was a humbug, and 
must be abandoned, he had got up 
again, turned tail, and come home.’ 

That is our last glimpse of famous 
Boxer. Sir Edwin, with skilful 
pencil, has shown us what he was 
like; but has made him a little too 
wicked and ferocious of aspect. 
Boxer was not a savage mastiff, but 
a smart, rough, brisk terrier, with a 
lively sense of the humorous bound 
up in his nature. 


Room now for a dog of another 
order, one bred in drawing-rooms, 
and that figures briefly in a sort of 
short dream, in the life of one David 
Copperfield. He is but a spectral 
creature, and passes away along 
with that delicate fairy image of 
Doady Dora. That tiny abstraction 
flits by too swiftly, and in its shadow 
is seen the dim outline of Jip, the 
King Charles’s dog, whose nature it 
is not to fancy strangers exceedingly. 
For Mr. Copperfield, on his first in- 
troduction to Dora, ‘ approached him 
tenderly, for I loved even him: but 
he showed his whole set of teeth, 
got under a chair expressly to snarl, 
and wouldn’t hear of the least fa- 
miliarity. They walk together in 
the garden, Dora and Mr. Copper- 
field. ‘He was mortally jealous of 
me, and persisted in barking at me. 
She took him up in her arms—oh, 
my goodness !—and caressed him, but 
he insisted upon barking still. He 
wouldn’t let me touch him when I 
tried, and then she beat him. It in- 
creased my sufferings greatly to see 
the pats she gave him for punish- 
ment on the bridge of his blunt 
nose, while he winked his eyes, and 
licked her hand, and still growled 
within himself like a little double 
bass.’ The poor youth is nearly 
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driven distracted by the tenderness 
with which the little quadruped is 
treated. ‘Jip can protect me a great 
deal better than Miss Murdstone; 
can’t you, Jip? He only winked 
lazily, when she kissed his ball of a 
head. ‘We find out our own 
friends,’ continues my Dora, ‘ in- 
stead of having them found out for 
us; don’t we, Jip? Jip made a 
comfortable noise in answer, a little 
like a tea-kettle when it sings.’ 

In the course of a later visit in 
this pretty history, Copperfield 
brings flowers as a present. ‘ Dora 
held my flowers to Jip to smell. 


Then Jip growled, and wouldn’t 
smell them. Then Dora laughed, 
and held them a little closer to Jip 
to make him. Then Jip laid hold of 


through Jip’s innocent agency all is 
discovered, Miss Murdstone cap- 
turing the letter. ‘The little dog,’ 
says that lady, ‘retreated under the 
sofa, and was with great difficulty 
dislodged by the fire-irons. Even 
when dislodged, he still kept the 
letter in his mouth; and on my en- 
deayouring to take it from him, at 
the imminent risk of being bittten, 
he kept it between his teeth so perti- 
naciously as to suffer himself to be 
suspended in the air by means of the 
document.’ Jip is subsequently 
stolen, it is suspected ‘by the man 
with the blue bag, and legs like 
balustrades of a bridge,’ but is hap- 
pily recovered, and found in a ‘ little 

ouse, tied up to a leg of the table.’ 

At a subsequent interview with 
those awful ladies, Miss Lavinia and 
Miss Clarissa, when proper regula- 


a bit of geranium with his teeth, and 
worried imaginary cats in it.’ He 
comes again, to break that news of 
his being a beggar, so comically 
taken by little Dora: ‘ whose only 
association with the word was a 
yellow face and a night-cap, or a 
wooden leg, or a dog with a decanter 
stand in his mouth.’ Jip has to be 
kissed, ‘ which operation she insisted 
should be performed symmetrically, 
on the centre of his nose.’ Under 
the new economy he was still to 
‘have his mutton chop with his ac- 
customed regularity.’ The evening 
ends with her ‘making Jip stand on 
his hind legs for toast, when she 
pretended to hold that nose of his 
against the hot teapot for punish- 
ment, because he wouldn’t.’ But 


tions for the meeting of the young 
lovers were arranged, sounds are 
heard as of Jip barking in the dis- 
tance, and ‘ of being instantly 
choked.’ At the close of which in- 
terview, ‘I found my blessed darling 
stopping her ears against the door, 
and Jip in the plate warmer, with 
his head tied up in a towel.’ Then 
she showed me Jip’s new ‘ trick of 
standing on his hind legs in a cor- 
ner, which he did for about the 
space of a flash of lightning, and 
then fell down.’ 

Then comes that suggestion of 
the Cookery Book, which is put to 
no other use than for Jip to beg on. 
Then comes that marriag ene 
in that comical church of Phiz’s own 
building), when Jip had wedding 
cake, and it did not agree with him. 
Then follows that exquisite detail of 
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housekeeping troubles and miscar- 
riages, with that hopeless trying of 
little Doady to be industrious, and 
bringing forth of the account-book, 
over the items in which ‘ Jip would 
walk, wagging his tail, and smear 
them all out.’ Then ‘she would 
call Jip up ‘to look at his misdeeds, 
which would occasion a diversion in 
Jip’s favour, and some inking of his 
nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then 
she would tell Jip to lie down on the 
table instantly, like a lion, which 
was one of his tricks, though I can- 
not say the likeness was striking, 
and if he were in an obedient 
humour, he would obey.’ 

Presently draws on that dark 
evening, which shall close over this 
little episode of the child-wife—fore- 
shadowed dimly by the growing 
weakness of Jip. 

He grows old —at which she 
wonders exceedingly ; leaning out of 
her couch to look at him: ‘ He re- 
sponded by standing on his hind 
legs, and baulking himself in various 
asthmatic attempts to scramble up 
by the head and shoulders.’ ‘ Dora 
made him lie down by her, and 
when he was quiet drew one of 
his long ears through and through 
her hand, repeating, thoughtfully, 
“Even little Jip! Oh, poor fel- 
low!”’ 

Then the end approaches, and the 
little image begins to fade out. 
Little Doady can walk about no 
more. ‘ He is, as it were suddenly, 
grown very old. It may be that he 
misses his mistress—something that 
enlivened him, and made him 
younger; but he mopes, and his 
sight is weak, and his limbs are 
feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he 
objects to her no more; but creeps 
nearer as he lies on Dora’s bed, and 
mildly licks her hand.’ 

In a few minutes more it has 
grown to be quite dark. And, first, 
Jip passes away. ‘ His Chinese 
house is by the fire; and he lies 
within it on his bed of flannel, 
querulously trying to sleep 

The night wears on; ‘ more rest- 
less than he was, he crawls out of 
his house, and looks at me, and 
wanders to the door, and whines to 
go up stairs. “Not to-night, Jip; 
not to-night.” He comes very 


slowly back to me, licks my hand, 
and lifts his dim eyes to my face. 
“© Jip! it may be, never again!” 
He lies down at my feet, stretches 
himself out as if to sleep, and with a 
plaintive cry is dead.’ 

The exquisite working of these 
pictures, and the truth and pathos 
that lie in every line prove, not 
indeed the master in his art, for 
that has been proved over and over 
again, but the marvellous fidelity 
and accuracy of his observation. 


With the yellow lights hanging 
overhead, in extemporized hoops, 
and ravished village throngs, con- 
templating those fairy scenes in the 
circle, which include specially the 
daring equestrian Act on a bare- 
backed steed of Mr. E. W. B. 
Childers ; with Mr. Meriman lavishly 
distributing his exquisite Shaks- 
pearian quips and repartees ; and the 
gentleman in the black evening suit, 
walking round and round on his 
eternal beat, inspiriting the flagging 
pace of bare-backed and draperied 
chargers; makes entry also that 
famous member of the company— 
the highly-trained performing dog 
Merrylegs! He is but a sketch in 
this cabinet series; being, so to 
speak, merely hinted at, without 
coming on distinctly. And yet he 
lives (and dies); and we know him 
perfectly. His marks and tokens 
are unmistakeable. He was, likely 
enough, a French poodle. 

Signor Jupe, his master, Sissy 
tells, ‘was angry only one night, 
and that was not to me, but Merry- 
legs. Merrylegs (she whispered 
the awful fact) is his performing 
dog. . . . Father, soon after Uny 
came home from performing, told 
Merrylegs to jump upon the backs 
of the two chairs, and stand across 
them, which is one of his tricks. 
He looked at father, and didn’t do it 
at once. Everything of father’s had 
gone wrong that night, and he didn’t 
please the public at all. . . . Then 
he beat the dog, and I was fright- 
ened, and said, “ Father, father! 
Pray don’t hurt the creature who is 
so fond of you! Oh, heaven forgive 
you! father, stop!” and he stopped, 
and the dog was bloody ; and father 
lay down, crying, on the floor, with 
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the dog in his arms, and the dog 
licked his face.” ’ 

Merrylegs is thenceforth lost sight 
of, and does not reappear for a long 
interval—not until the close of the 
story. Then Mr. Sleary briefly tells 
his history, prefacing it with some 
admirable observations on the cha- 
racter of the tribe. 

*“T’m bletht if I know what to 
call it; but I have had dogth find 
me, thquire,in a way that made me 
think whether that dog hadn’t gone 
to ‘another dog, and thed, ‘ You 
don’t happen to know a perthon of 
the name of Thleary, in the horthe 
riding way—thout man—game eye ? 
and whether that dog mightn’t have 


when there cometh into our ring, by 
the thtage door, a dog. He had 
travelled a long way; he wath in 
very bad condition; he wath lame 
d prtty well blind. He went 
to our children one after the 
other, as if he wath theeking for a 
child he knowd; and then he come 
to me, and throwd hithelf up be- 
hind, and thood on hith two forelegs 
weak ath he wath; and then he 
wagged hith' tail, and died. Thquire, 
that dog wath Merrylegth. : 
In the weary pilgrimage of little 
Nell and her grandfather, they too 
come across other wonderful per- 


thed, ‘ Well, I can’t thay I know 
him mythelf; but I know a dog 
that I think would be likely to be 
acquainted with him.’ And whether 
that dog mightn’t have thought it 
over, and thed, ‘Theary, Theary! 
O yeth, to be thure ! a friend of mine 
mentioned him to me at one time. 
I can get you hith addreth.”’ In 
conthequenth of my being afore the 
public, and going about there mutht, 
you thee, there mutht be a number 
of dogth uainted with me, 
thquire, that I don’t know. ... Any 
way, ith fourteen month ago, 
thquire, thinthe we wath at Cheth- 
ter. We wath getting up our Chil- 
dren in the Wood, one morning, 


forming dogs—fellows of infinite 
humour—and who are described 
with a zest and quaintness infinitely 
diverting. Steps are heard outside 
the ‘Jolly Sandboys,’ just as that 
most appetizing stew, which has 
been simmering on the fire, is ready 
for being served ; and fresh company 
enters. 

‘These were no other than four 
very dismal dogs, who came patter- 
ing in one after the other, headed by 
an old bandy dog of particularly 
mournful aspect, who, stopping 
when the last of his followers had 
got as far as the door, erected him- 
self upon his hind legs, and looked 
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round at his companions, who im- 
mediately stood upon! their hind 
legs in a grave and melancholy row. 
Nor was this the only remarkable 
circumstance about these dogs; for 
each of them wore a kind of little 
coat of some > gaudy colour, trimmed 
with tarnished spangles, and one of 
them had a cap upon his head, tied 
very carefully under his chin, which 
had fallen down upon his nose, and 
completely obscured one eye; add 
to this, that the gaudy coats were 
all wet through and discoloured with 
rain, and that the wearers were 
splashed and dirty, and some idea 
may be formed of the unusual ap- 


ce of these new visitors to the 
“ Jolly Sandboys.” 

‘ Neither Short, nor the landlord, 
nor Thomas Codlin, however, were 
the least surprised, merely remark- 
ing that these were Jerry’s dogs, 
and that Jerry could not be far be- 
hind. So there the dogs stood, 

tiently winking and gaping, and 
ooking extremely hard at the boiling 
pot, until Jerry himself a 
when they all dropped down at 
once, and walked about the room in 
their natural manner. This posture, 
it must be confessed, did not much 
improve their appearance, as their 
own personal tails, and their coat 


THE DISMAL FOUR. 


tails—both capital things in their 
way—did not agree together.’ 


‘This was addressed to the dog 
with the cap on, who, being a new 
member of the company, and not 
quite certain of his duty, kept his 
unobscured eye anxiously on his 
master, and was perpetually starting 
upon his hind legs when there was 
no occasion, and falling down again.’ 


* However, he did nothing of the 
kind, but instead thereof assisted a 
stout servant girl in turning the 
contents of the caldron into a large 
tureen; a proceeding which the 
dogs, proof against various hot 
splashes which fell upon their noses, 
watched with terrible eagerness. At 
length the dish was lifted on the 


table, and mugs of ale having been 
previously set round, little Nell 
ventured to say grace, and supper 
be 


gan. 
‘At this juncture the — dogs 


were standing on their d legs 
quite surprisingly ; the child, having 
pity on them, was about to cast 
some morsels of food to them, before 
she tasted it herself, hungry though 
she was, when their master inter- 
posed. “No, my dear, no; not an 
atom from anybody’s hand but 
mine, if you please. That dog,” 
said Jerry, pointing out the old 
leader of the troop, and s ing in 
a terrible voice, “lost a halfpenny to- 
day. He goes without his supper.” 

‘ The unfortunate creature dropped 
upon his forelegs directly, wagged 
his tail, and looked imploringly at 
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his master. “You must be more 
careful, sir,” said Jerry, walking 
coolly to the chair where he had 
, and setting the 
. ere! Now, sir, you 
play away at that, while we have 
supper, and leave off, if you dare!” 
The dog immediately began to grind 
most mournful music. His master, 
having shown him the whip, re- 
sumed his seat, and called up the 
others, who, at his direction, formed 
in a row, standing upright like a file 
of soldiers. “ Now, gentlemen,” said 
Jerry, looking at ‘them attentively. 
“The dog whose name ’s called 
Cato. The dogs whose names ain’t 
called, keep quiet; Carlo!” The 
lucky individual whose name was 
called, snapped up the morsel thrown 
towards him, but none of the others 
moved a muscle. In this manner 
they were fed at the discretion of 
their master. Meanwhile the dog in 
disgrace ground hard at the organ, 
sometimes in quick time, sometimes 
in slow; but never leaving off for an 
instant. When the knives and forks 
rattled very much, or any of his 
fellows got an unusually large piece 
of fat, he accompanied the music 
with a short howl; but he imme- 
diately checked himself, on his 
master looking round, and applied 
himself with increased diligence to 
the Old Hundredth.’ 


What playfulness and gentle tri- 
fling is here! Should the poor 
trained poodle have ever got on 
Mr. Dickens’s table, and tumbled 
the ink bottle on newly-written 
pages, for which the world was 
waiting—just as Sir Isaac Newton’s 
little dog Diamond treated certain 
precious calculations — we might 
swear he would take the misfortune 
as gently as did the great astronomer. 

When Hugh, in the story of ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge,’ is led to execution, a 
hint is given of a dog—no more than 
a bare hint—which is yet introduced 
with such art as to raise some sym- 
md for the wild ruffian who is 

ing brought to execution. A man 
with a corner in his heart for a poor 
brute who has been faithful to him, 
is not wholly unredeemed. ‘Unless,’ 
said Hugh, glancing hurriedly back, 
* unless any person here has a fancy 


for a dog, and not then unless he 
means to use him well. There's one 
belongin; ging to me at the house I came 
from, and it wouldn’t be easy to find 
a better. He'll whine at first, but 
he'll soon get over that.’ 

Thus is skilfully suggested the 
image of some living creature. 

With the memory of that child for 
whom it was said half the. empire 
mourned—was there ever such a 
compliment paid to novelist?—he 
has bound up the affection of a 
dog—‘a great, hoarse, shaggy dog, 
chained up at the back of the house’ 
—whose roughness becomes softened 
before the influence of little Paul. 
Going away after that wonderful 
party at Doctor Blimber’s, and see- 
ing the Toots’,and Cornelias, and 
Feeders, and the whole company of 
schoolboy faces clustered round him 
in the hall, he thinks of his four- 
footed friend, ‘ Ask them,’ he says to 
the Doctor, ‘ to take care of Diogenes, 
if you please.’ Diogenes was the 
dog who had never in his ‘life re- 
ceived a friend into his confidence 
before Paul.’ 

Then after little Dombey had 
heard what the wild waves were say- 
ing, and drifted away out of the 
world, came that well-meant visit of 
condolence to Florence, by the faith- 
ful Toots, who brought with him 
what was really a delicate offering. 
* “ He ain’t a lady’s dog, you know, 
but you won’t mind that, will you?”’ 
In fact, Diogenes was at that mo- 
ment staring through the window of 
a hackney cabriolet into which, for 
conveyance to that spot, he had been 
ensnared on a false pretence of ruts 
among the straw . . He gave short 
yelps out of one side of his mouth, 

ee overbalancing himself by the 
intensity of every one of those efforts, 
tumbled down into the straw, and 
then sprung panting up again, put- 
ting out his ps as if he had 
come express to a a! to be 
examined for his health.’ This, too, 
was a dog ‘continually acting on a 
wrong idea that there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood whom it was 
meritorious tobarkat. Not surpris- 
ing either, that when he came bounc- 
ing into the room that he ‘dived 
under all the furniture, and wound 
a long iron chain that dangled from 
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his neck round legs of chairs and After this is it wonderful that we 
tables, and then tugged at it until his should apply the term The Landseer 
eyes became unnaturally visible.’ of Fiction to our famous novelist ? 








A JULY LYRIC. 


N®5r< pas tout-a-fait charmant to lounge on the deck, 
And watch the foam-bells as the mainsail they fleck, 

Or count the blue wavelets which ripple fast by, 

As the ‘ Undine’ speeds swift in the breeze of July ? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to share in the fun 
Of a picnic in forest glades when the fierce sun 

Shines down on the sparkling Moselle—pigeon-pie, 
And—flirtations, through all the thick leaves of July ? 


N’ est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to take up your stand 
On the emerald velvet lawn, mallet in hand 

With a demoiselle piquant and teasing, just by, 

To teach you how croquet is played in July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to drink in the breeze 
Which the early morn brings through the low waving trees, 
By the side of the swift stream where floats your bright fly, 


And a three-pounder takes—spite the heat of July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant when sunk to his rest 
Is the sun in the gorgeous cloud-land of the west, 

To have a quadrille on the lawn where the eye 

Of a chaperone cold doesn’t chill fair July ? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to stand by the side 
Of a beauty toxophilite prompt to deride 

Your teaching and stringing, if crookedly fly 

Her arrows, just turned by the breeze of July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant with slack curb and rein 
To ride in sweet converse through parkland and lane, 
When each curl of the lip and soft gleam of the eye 
"Neath the plumed hat add zest to the joys of July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to drift on the stream 
Through the lilies and reed-beds, as if in a dream, 
With a voice softly speaking whose music may vie 
With the low-breathing tone of the wind of July? 
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LODGERS IN THE SUBURBS. 


WAY from the rich heart of the 
City; beyond the miles upon 
miles of busy, well-filled shops; be- 
yond the acres upon acres covered 
with luxurious mansions; far out 
on the weedy borders of the great 
town—where town acquires a sterile, 
country aspect, and country retali- 
ates by putting on the squalid look 
of town, resigned in a dreary, hope- 
less way to its defeat in the battle 
with bricks and mortar—does Tod- 
man Terrace or Pitman Place stretch 
its monstrous length of obtrusively 
genteel tenements. Its lath-and- 
— complexion promises the 
onourable profession of architects 
an early opportunity of exercising 
its skill anew upon the same site. 
The door-steps are ghastly white, 
the bell-handles defyingly bright, 
and the muslin curtains of the par- 
lour windows suggest in their folds 
a general idea of drifted snow. Too 
often, on exploring the inside, the 
outside and front are found to have 
monopolized more than their pro- 
rtion of the fluid devoted to house- 
10ld lustration. Without needing 
to glance at the little white ticket 
which here and there lurks modestly 
in the corner of a window-pane, 
the experienced eye does not fail to 
perceive that it has arrivd at one 
of the head-quarters of lodgers in 
the suburbs. 

The worthy couples, or, as it is 
n many cases, the lone females 
who rent and furnish these tene- 
ments, however much they differ in 
other points, have almost invariably 
one feature in common,—they all 
belong to the numerous family of 
those who ‘ have had losses.’ Fail- 
ures in trade, victims of extravagant 
families or designing friends, of un- 
foreseen and inevitable reverses— 
one way or other they are ‘down- 
comes,’ who have barely succeeded 
in rescuing the small stock of up- 
holstery which furnishes the two 
small parlours and half-dozen ditto 
bedrooms from the wreck when 


their worldly ions went by 
the board. With this as stock in 
trade they have entered upon a new 


line, which consists in taking i in and 
doing for—not necessarily in the in- 
vidious sense—a number of indi- 
viduals whose small means or pre- 
carious ition forbid their esta- 
blishing independent homes of their 
own. ‘These comprise r artists ; 
singers; musicians ; authors, who, in 
the days when Grub Street was in 
existence, would have been found 
in that classic locality; teachers; 
clerks; and single females without 
friends and with very smal! annui- 
ties. Such constitute what may be 
called the stationary population. 
But there is, further, a shifting 
population of persons who stay a 
week, fortnight, or month, seldom 
longer, and then depart, and the 
neighbourhood knows them no 
more. 

These are the ‘ Lodgers in the 
Suburbs, of whom it is our more 
immediate purpose to speak. They 
are generally persons who have ‘a 
difficulty ;’ whom convenience, or a 
desire to weather out some trouble- 
some phase in their existence away 
from the eyes of their world brings 
into temporary seclusion. A couple, 
of whom the husband has a cause 
on in one of the courts at West- 
minster, come up from the country, 
timid of townspeople, and thoroughly 
nncomfortable in its ways, stay a 
fortnight or three weeks, and then 
depart—bustling and jubilant if the 
decision has been in their favour, or 
subdued and moodily revolving con- 
sequences under a reverse. Or it is 
a bankrupt, who daily betakes him- 
self to the neighbourhood of Basing- 
hall Street to pore ovér those hope- 
less volumes which, balance one 
side against the other as often as he 
may, yield but one invariable result, 
ruin, ruin, ruin. By-and-by he has 
his final hearing, and departs to his 
family sore in heart and wounded 
in self-respect by remarks he has 
had to listen to from opposing coun- 
sel—with his certificate, maybe, still 
three, six, or twelve months in the 
distance. Now and then, but more 
rarely than the foregoing, the new 
comer appears to be a man who is 
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‘wanted’ by the police. That fact 
may be guessed by the persistency 
with which he keeps his room during 
the day, going abroad only after 
dark, and then never without a fur- 
tive glance around on leaving and 
returning to see if he is watched. 
His apprehensions effectually pre- 
vent his becoming one of the sta- 
tionary population. Sometimes it is 
a couple of whom it is no breach of 
charity to conclude the female has 
a ‘protector’ without the legal 
claim to the title—a runaway wife, 
or the travelling companion of an 
absconded husband. 

Such are samples of the tempo- 
rary tenants whom the back par- 
lours and upper floor bedrooms of a 
neighbourhood of suburban lodgers 
hold in hiding. Generally they 
come and depart without attracting 
observation, except from their land- 
ladies, whom experience teaches to 
keep a sharp eye on the one carpet 
bag which ordinarily constitutes the 
luggage, especially at that period 
when the week’s lodging money be- 
comes due. ‘They go, and carry 


their mystery with them to some ° 


other neighbourhood. But occasion- 
ally an incident comes to light which 
manifestly forms one link in an un- 
developed romance, and supplies a 
subject for a few days’ gossiping 
conjecture. Two or three experi- 
ences of one house may stand for 
all. 

Some few years have passed since 
a Mr. Johnson, or Jones—one name 
will do as well as the other, since it 
is a remarkable fact connected with 
this class of lodgers in the suburbs 
that they invariably belong to one 
or other of those families whose 
appellatives can scarcely be held 
distinctions—a Mr. Johnson engaged 
a room, and entered on session 
with the customary stock of lug- 
gage—the one carpet bag. The 
new arrival was a well-dressed, slim 
young man, of perhaps two or three 
and twenty, and, as his habits soon 
showed, of very shy and retiring dis- 
position. He seldom left the house, 
and when casually met on the stairs 
or seen in his room by the servant 
in attendance, invariably wore his 
hat, a broad-brimmed wideawake, 
pulled low down over the face. He 


was abstemious, and gave but little 
trouble in errands to the public- 
house, in which particular he was a 
marked exception to the general run 
of lodgers in the suburbs. For 
nearly a month the quiet lodger 
earned his landlady’s praises for his 
little-trouble-giving bits, when 
suddenly one evening towards dusk 
she was summoned to his room to 
receive the rent due to the end of 
the une agg week, bidden good- 
bye, and Mr. Johnson was gone. 

His mode of departure was too 
consonant with the ordinary habits 
of the class to have excited much 
observation, but for what followed. 
Early on the morning following 
Mr. Johnson’s departure a well- 
dressed man of middle age, accom- 
panied by a police-sergeant, came 
to the house, and made such in- 
quiries as identified the object of 
them with the departed lodger. 
From remarks that escaped them it 
appeared that Mr. Johnson was 
Mrs. —— (the name did not trans- 
pire), a young lady of respectable 
position, who, having been forced 
into a marriage against her will, 
seized the opportunity afforded by 
some bustle in the course of the 
bridal festivities to disappear from 
the scene, and leave bridegroom, 
friends, and wedding guests to as 
hopeless a search as did the bride in 
‘ The Mistletoe Bough.’ From that 
day the luckless husband obtained 
no clue to the runaway till the one 
which brought him hither in search 
of her—just too late. How the ob- 
ject of the search got information of 
the intended visit, or whether she 
merely obeyed one of those instinc- 
tive impulses which sometimes en- 
able us to evade unseen danger, 
were mysteries the neighbourhood 
never solved. Equally in the dark 
is it as to whether the husband suc- 
ceeded in overtaking the fugitive or 
Mr. Johnson still occupies lodgings 
in the suburbs. 

Even the proverbial indifference 
of London lodgers to their fellow- 
occupants under the same roof was 
not proof against an accession which 
came in the person of a lad of twelve 
or thirteen, who engaged a bedroom, 
and soon settled down into the desul- 
tory habits of lodgers without occv- 
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tion. He was evidently not town- 
red, and his diffidence and want of 
self-possession equally told that he 
had not been long from the country. 
An indefinable scared look indicated 
the runaway; but whether from 
friends or from justice his counte- 
nance afforded no clue. About a 
fortnight had passed, when one 
morning a man, who from his ap- 
pearance might have been a trades- 
man in a country town, accompanied 
by a widow of some forty years of 
age, came to the door. After a 
lengthened conference with the land- 





youngest of our lodgers in the 
suburbs. 

Sometimes the mode of disap- 
pearance suggests suspicions of a 
dark fate having overtaken the 
mnissing Y, Whose unclaimed 
personal effects remain the sole evi- 
dences of a mystery never to be 
unravelled on this side of time. 


lady, the party was shown unan- 
nounced into the room in the boy- 
lodger’s occupation. An alarmed 
exclamation of ‘ Mother!’ followed 
by sobs from the female, was all 
that was heard ere the door closed 
upon them. More than an hour 
went over, when the landlady was 
summoned to have her claims dis- 
charged, and the two visitors left, 
taking the lad with them. What- 
ever had been the delinquency, there 
was forgiveness and restoration in 
the aspect of the group as they bore 


In the fifth or sixth week of his 
tenancy disappeared a young man 
of gentlemanly demeanour who had 
engaged the best accommodation 
available in the house. He had no 

k of means—at least nothing 
about him betrayed that painful 
anxiety in pecuniary matters which 
is characteristic of the class gene- 
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rally. Nor did he avoid publicity, 
or seem to pursuit. Yet he 
was restless in all his movements, 
starting at trifles, and seemingly 
passed whole nights without rest. 
A physician might have detected 
symptoms of brain fever in all this, 
while one more learned in the human 
heart might have read evidence of a 
subtler disease. It was almost a 
relief to those under the same roof 
to learn that Mr. —— had been ab- 
sent some days, although he had 
left no intimation nor taken any 
portion of his apparel with him. 
After a lapse of three months his 
portmanteau was opened. No ad- 
dress was found in it: nothing to 
afford a clue to his history except a 
correspondence in a female hand, but 
without place, date, or signature. 


IV.— NO, I. 


It showed the writer to have run 
through all the phases of coquetry : 
she had been devoted, cool, utterly 
careless of the feelings of her vic- 
tim, even to the declaration of her 
preference for another. Besides this 
heartless record there was a minia- 
ture of a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, 
and a tress of that fair hair tied 
with blue ribbon. That was the 
sole clue to the fate of the missing 
man that ever turned up. Perhaps 
the dark under-current of the 
Thames, where it eddies round the 
piers of some of the bridges, might 
have revealed something more. 

But the reader may consider this 
a sufficient specimen of the ragged 
fringe to the parti-coloured mantle 
of London Society. 
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AMONG THE POWDER. 


* METHEGLIN PowpDER MILLs, 
June 20th, 1863, 


* AnD why don’t you pay us 

our promised visit? You need not 
be frightened at the ominous sound 
of a Powder Mill. There is not the 
least danger, or your humble ser- 
vant would know better than to 
take up his residence here. Let me 
tell you that your only chance to 
escape being “blown up” is to come 
here without delay. I shall be visit- 
ing town next Tuesday, and mean 
to take you back with me on the 
Wednesday ; so fail at your peril.’ 

Such an appeal was irresistible, 
and parrying the remonstrances of 
sorrowing relatives, to whose femi- 
nine sensibilities the name of 
powder was a dismay, and the dis- 
tant view of a rifle in a shop-window 
a very Gorgon’s head of terror, we 
submitted ourselves to the tempter, 
and, after a journey of some few 
hours, entered the chaise which was 
to conduct us to the dread pre- 
cincts. 


We had perused more than one 
account of powder manufactories. 


We had heard of dismal, blasted 
heaths, black and withered as by 
the fiery storm of the desert, of 
stunted vegetation, and trees shat- 
tered to splinters by repeated explo- 
sions. We had read narratives, 
picturesque and appalling as the 
wondrous paintings of Brigel him- 
self, telling of the blackened, grim, 
and resolute visages worn by the 
workmen who were bold enough to 
peril their lives for fabulous wages ; 
of the awful silence broken only by 
hoarse whispers, and of the canals 
into which every one has orders to 
jump if any one should happen to 
shout. 

With a mind stored with such 
associations it is not surprising that, 
when the gate was swung open 
which led to the mills, we cast one 
anxious glance at the wheels of the 

in hopes that they might 
be bound with copper, or at least 
that the horse’s hoofs might be shod 
with some such metal, so that a 
stray spark might not disperse our 


component parts to the four winds 
of heaven. As if, however, to mock 
the little nervousness which crept 
over us, the horse dashed off at his 
best speed, incited by the prospect 
of his wonted stable, shaking his 
harness till it rattled like a dancer’s 
castanets, and in a few minutes we 
had dismounted with a hearty wel- 
come to the Metheglin Powder 
Mills. 

We looked around in bewildered 
astonishment. Where were the 
mills? Where were the scorched 
plain, the shattered trees and the 
withered herbage, the silence as of 
death, and the sombre looks of the 
residents? A fair and smiling land- 
scape met our view; a heather-clad 
hill rose purple in the background ; 
a clear little stream rushed cheerily 
over its pebbly bed; on our left a 
field of waving corn rippled in the 
breeze; a fruitful orchard nodded 
on our right; while swathes of 
newly-made hay perfumed the air; 
and in front of the house a number 
of labourers were busily loading a 
cart with the fragrant harvest. We 
may mention casually that the horse 
attached to the above-mentioned 
cart suddenly turned obstinate, and 
flatly declined to ascend the hill 
leading to the farm-yard; but, 
thanks to our friend Mr. Rarey’s 
instructions, was reduced to speedy 
obedience under the very shadow of 
the mill. 

But where is the mill? A light 
cloud of white fleecy vapour, evi- 
dently emitted from a steam-engine, 
was stealing through the trees, and 
on walking a few steps in its direc- 
tion we discovered a row of small, 
quaint-looking buildings, formed of 
strong buttressed brick at the ends, 
and the sides and roof simply made 
of slight boards. The door of one 
building stood open; something 
black, huge, and mysterious rolled 
slowly i in the gloom of its interior; 
and just outside the door sat two 
figures, the one a grimy man with 
a big hay-coloured beard, and the 
other a woman in a red shawl, and 
a bonnet cocked perpendicularly on 
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her head after the fashion of rural 
maidens and bathing-women. Both 
were busily occupied in 

bread and meat, with occasional 
reference to an enormous jug. This 
was the mill, and these were a work- 
man and his wife, who seemed to 
have preferred eating their dinner 
in the most advantageous position 
for being blown to atoms should the 
mill ode. 

We have been told, on very ex- 
cellent authority, that when M. Blon- 
din retires into plain clothes and 
private life, he is not in the habit of 
taking his meals on a rope stretched 
a mile or so from the ground; but 
since we visited that mill, we have 
seriously doubted the assertion. Per- 

the man was so used to being 
blown up that he had come to look 
m such an adventure merely as a 
shed easing excitement. The last time 
that he had undergone that experi- 
ence, he and the wall were projected 
to a considerable distance, the wall 
was shattered to atoms, and he lost 
the best part of his beard. 
The remainder of the buildings 


required in the manufacture of gun- - 


wder were disposed along the 
Seed k, care being taken to separate 
the dangerous houses as far as pos- 
sible from each other, the stove, 
or house wherein the powder is 
finally dried before packing, being 
placed at the farthest extremity of 
the grounds. Familiarity does truly 
breed contempt, at all events, of 
danger; for whereas, on our first 
arrival, we were cautiously chary of 
passing near the stove, we soon re- 
garded it with supreme indifference, 
and were accustomed to take our 
matutinal bath in the stream that 
washed its walls, having, with the 
aid of an experienced engineer, 
built a dam for the purpose of 
deepening its waters. 
fe resided in that mill for about 
ten days and never spent a plea- 
santer time. Still, after our return, 
on looking again into the paper 
which contained the dismal accounts 
of such places, and finding that they 
all agreed, whether written by mas- 
culine or feminine pens, in depicting 
them in the most sombre hues, we 
came to the conclusion that our mill 
must have been a very paragon 


among mills, a rara avis like the 
white swan which recently caused 
such consternation in Australia. 
Perhaps, too, the small scale on 
which these mills were constructed 
might have something to do with 
the discrepancy between the reality 
and the imagination. We therefore 
solicited and obtained permission to 
visit one of the largest gunpowder 
manufactories of this country, and 
by the kindness of Messrs. Hall 
were conducted throughout the 
whole of their establishment at 
Favers 

Strange to say, the impression 
left by this manufactory was even 
more pleasing than in the former 
instance, the scenery being more 
picturesque, the foliage more luxu- 
riant, and the flowers more plenti- 
ful. Not the least sign of desolation 
met the eye, which was everywhere 
attracted by the varied greens of 
trees and shrubs, and the bright 
flowers that bloomed in every direc- 
tion; while the birds sang merrily 
on the branches, and no idea of 
danger seemed to influence the five 
hundred workmen who were plying 
their tasks in their different voca- 
tions. As if in defiance of popular 
prejudice, the dwelling-house is 
placed in close proximity to a row 
of mills, thus showing the entire 
confidence reposed by the proprietor 
in the security of the works. 

What these works are shall now 
be seen as the reader accompanies 
us in our progress through them. 

Every one knows that gunpowder 
is composed of three ingredierts— 
saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur— 
and that the value of the powder 
lies in the proper handling of these 
substances. We will take them in 
their order, and after watching the 
processes by which they are pre- 
pared for use, will follow them 
through the mills until they emerge 
in their perfected state as gun- 
powder. 

The chief ingredient in powder is 
the ‘villanous saltpetre,’ which oc- 
cupies about seventy-five per cent. 
of the parts necessary to form gun- 
powder. It must be understood, 
however, that the proportions vary 
slightly in the several kinds of 
powder, and that different nations 

F2 
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employ different proportions. Still, 
the average compositions may be 
given as containing seventy-five 
parts of saltpetre, fifteen of charcoal, 
and ten of sulphur. As, therefore, 
the saltpetre occupies the most pro- 
minent place, we will take that sub- 
stance first in order. 

Entering a large shed, we find 
ourselves slightly bewildered by 
strange objects and ceaseless motion, 
and are forced to wait a while until 
we have accustomed our eyes to the 
unwonted sights, and have begun 
to analyze the apparent confusion 
which reigns around. Great heaps 
of dirty and uneven crystals are 
piled in corners; mounds of appa- 
rent snow are gathered into huge 
wooden vessels; a body of brick- 
layers are busily engaged in building 
some complicated masonry around a 
caldron that looks like a pantomimic 
giant’s wideawake hat made of co 
per; several bare-armed, sturdy work- 
men are diligently stirring the liquid 
contents of large shallow vats ; others 
are tending the fires that heat the 
contents of several great caldrons, 
companions to the copper wide- 
poe already mentioned; others 
are passing from spot to spot, cast- 
ing inquisitive glances at the pro- 
gress of the works; while at the 
farther end of the building a bevy of 
women are mightily busy at some 
mysterious work, their elbows flying 
like lambs’ tails, and their tongues 
scarcely less industrious. As if to 
add to the bewilderment of the un- 
initiated spectator, the whole build- 
ing is crossed and recrossed with 
pipes, beams, straps, and gutters, so 
that the unwary observer is tolerably 
sure to trip over some metal pipe, 
to knock his head against some un- 
expected beam, or, if he escapes 
these dangers, to tumble into a 
great vat of unpleasant-looking, 
steaming liquid that yawns to re- 
ceive him into its hot bosom. 

This is the house wherein the 
saltpetre, or ‘ Peter,’ as it is fami- 
liarly termed for the sake of brevity, 
is prepared for its incorporation 
with the other two ingredients. 

When first ‘digged out of the 
bowels of the harmless earth,’ the 
saltpetre is quite useless for the 
powder-manufacturer’s purpose, not 


only being mixed with fragments of 
earth and other foreign substances, 
but bearing within itself several 
salts which would seriously injure 
its efficiency. 

The ‘ grough wed as the sub- 
stance is termed before being puri- 
fied, is composed of moderately 
large crystals, averaging half an 
inch in length, and evidently very 
impure. The first process is to 
place it in one of the large caldrons 
together with a certain amount of 
distilled water, and then to boil it 
until the saltpetre is thoroughly 
dissolved. A tap is then turned, 
which permits the hot fluid to pour 
out of the caldron into a great 
canvas strainer through which it 
passes, leaving behind all the me- 
chanical impurities, such as earth, 
fragments of wood, &c. It is then 
suffered to _ into a large shallow 
pan only a foot or so in depth, where 
a large admixture of common salt, 
otherwise called muriate of soda, is 
separated, and suffered to flow away 
through tubes. 

After evaporation has partially 
taken place, long crystals are seen 
to shoot through the liquid like the 
frost foliage on window-panes, and 
are immediately broken up by con- 
stant stirring with great wooden 
rakes armed with copper teeth. 
The result is that the saltpetre, un- 
able to form large crystals, is per- 
force obliged to make little ones, 
almost microscopical in their mi- 
nuteness, not larger, indeed, than 
those of snow. In former times the 
purified saltpetre was suffered to 
form itself into large crystals, which 
were afterwards ground into pow- 
der. But the present improved 
plan possesses two great advantages, 
the one being that the water, which 
is always mechanically contained 
between the layers of a large crystal, 
can find no place in those of minute 
size; and the other, that no grind- 
ing is necessary, and all the expense 
of mills and engines is saved, to- 
gether with the time that was con- 
sumed in working them. 

The purified saltpetre is beautiful 
to look at, white and glittering as 
newly-fallen snow, and when rubbed 
between the fingers, yields to the 
pressure with the same peculiar 
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crepitation that is found in snow on 
a very frosty day. The reader must 
remember that in the few pages that 
can be devoted to the entire subject, 
it is impossible, as well as unneces- 
sary, to narrate every detail, and 
that we can only give the salient 
points of each process in the manu- 
facture. Without, therefore, de- 
scribing the various minutiz of the 
work, we proceed to mention that, 
when the fluid has been sufficiently 
stirred, the saltpetre is raked to- 
gether, removed by means of wooden 
shovels, and thrown on a sloping 
board, where it is allowed to remain 
until it has drained itself nearly dry, 
and is then put into the vessel 
where it awaits the men who carry 
it away. Copper-lined wheelbarrows 
are used for this p se, as wood 
is speedily eaten away by the action 
of the nitre; and when the snowy 
substance has reached its destina- 
tion, it is thrown into great bins 
that, but for their whiteness, would 
conjure up pleasing associations of 
long-stored port. Here it under- 


goes a final drainage, and is then’ 


ready for the mixing machine. 

Taking a temporary leave of the 
saltpetre, we turn our attention to 
the charcoal. 

The woods used for this purpose 
require careful selection, the harder 
kinds being quite useless to the 
powder manufacturer, and only a 
few of the softer woods being now 
accepted. Dogwood is used for the 
best sporting gunpowder, alder and 
willow being employed for Govern- 
ment and blasting powders. 

The first process in converting 
the wood into charcoal is to remove 
the bark, which, if suffered to re- 
main, would ruin the powder, and 
cause it to throw out sparks like a 
firework. It is then seasoned by 
being stacked in the open air, so 
that the wind can freely be- 
tween the sticks. It requires at 
least two years of seasoning before 
it is fit for use, and is better if it can 
remain unused for double the time. 

Wood from which this charcoal is 
to be made is always cut in the 
spring while the sap is up, so that 
the bark may be the more easily re- 
moved. Dogwood is generally cut 
every five or six years, the willow 


every six or seven years, and the 
alder is permitted to grow for ten 
years before it is cut. It is always 
arranged so as to be as nearly as 
possible of the same dimensions, in 
order to obtain uniform results in 
the charring. The dogwood, being 
small, is piled entire, as are the 
smaller sticks of alder and willow, 
but the larger pieces are split longi- 
tudinally, so as to expedite the pro- 
cess of seasoning. The amount of 
wood required for this purpose is 
almost incredible. Whole acres of 
ground are covered with the wood, 
which is piled in heaps nearly a 
hundred yards in length, six feet 
wide, and eight or nine high, drawn 
up in regular order like the ranks 
of a regiment, and having just suffi- 
cient interval between them to per- 
mit the passage of the workmen. 
One is quite lost in wonder at the 
apparently exhaustless stores which 
are exhibited to the view, and is 
almost disposed to side with a dis- 
tinguished foreigner who believed 
that the wood was used as fuel for 
the furnaces. 

Taking some of the seasoned wood, 
we proceed to the place where it is 
converted into charcoal. This pro- 
cess is accomplished by distillation, 
the wood being no longer burned in 
heaps, covered with earth, according 
to the old, wasteful, and imperfect 
custom. 

The building which we now enter 
might, from its appearance and all- 
pervading blackness, be the rendez- 
vous of all the chimney-sweeps in 
the land. Everything is black: a 
stamp on the ground raises a cloud 
of soft, black dust, and by the time 
the visitor leaves its walls his face 
has assumed a fine grey hue, diver- 
sified by a few black patches. 

In the centre of the building is 
seen a large square solid edifice of 
brick, having a row of circular iron 
plates or doors. These are the doors . 
leading to the cylinders or retorts, 
as they are called, in which the wood 
is charred. Opposite each retort 
stands an iron framework mounted 
on wheels, bearing on its top a great 
iron cylinder lying horizontally on 
revolving rollers. man, who, we 
are informed, is an active gunner 
iu the volunteer artillery corps, but 
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who from all appearance has passed 
his life up a chimney, now comes 
forward, and unfolds the whole 
mystery of charcoal-making. 

The cylinder is filled Sith the 
wood, and the mouth closed. The 
man then pushes the whole frame 
up to the mouth of its particular 
retort, opens the circular door, ex- 
hibiting a fiery cavity such as the 
pencil of Retch has depicted in his 
* Fridolin,’ pushes the iron cylinder 
into the retort, and closes the door. 
The whole process irresistibly re- 
minds the observer of loading a 
Whitworth cannon, the retort 
answering to the bore of the gun, 
the cylinder taking the place of the 
cartridge, and the iron door repre- 
senting the moveable breech. The 
various gases which are evolved 
escape from the cylinder through a 
hole at the end, and pass into a tube 
which forces them through the fire 
below, so that the wood is actually 
made to assist in its own increma- 
tion, and a large amount of fuel is 
saved. 

After the wood has been suffi- 
ciently charred, a process which 
occupies between three and four 
hours, the iron doors are reopened ; 
the cylinder is withdrawn by iron 
hooks, is run again upon its ‘stand, 
and conveyed to another part of the 
room. Away goes the sable mana- 
ger, and in a few moments is heard 
a deafening rattle and clangour like 
the artificial thunder in a theatrical 
tempest. The cause of this horrible 
discordance is soon visible in the 


shape of a cylindrical iron barrel 
termed a ‘cooler, which is being 
rolled along over the hard ground. 
Into this vessel the charcoal is 


raked, and therein is shut up from 
the air until cool. Were the air 
suffered to gain admission to the 
charcoal, the whole mass would soon 
burn away, and reduce itself to a 
white ash, and therefore the coolers 
are made in such a manner that the 
air is thoroughly excluded. To 
show the necessity for the precau- 
tion, the lid of a cooler was removed. 
As we looked into its black recesses, 
a dull red speck grew slowly out of 
the darkness, spread, brightened, 
and in a few minutes the centre of 
the charcoal was a mass of glowing 


fire. The — process occupies 
several hours, and when quite com- 
pleted the charcoal is stacked away 
in the store-houses. 

Charcoal when thus prepared is 
wondrously light, very brittle, giving 
way with a shap, and presents 
the original grain of the wood in a 
perfect manner. In some sticks of 
dogwood charcoal now before us, the 
rings formed by the annual growth 
of the wood are clear and well de- 
fined; the broken wood-cells are 
visible by the aid of a magnifying- 
glass, and even the large pith-cells 
in the centre retain their wonted 
forms. 

The next process with the char- 
coal is the grinding. This is accom- 
plished in a machine that exactly 
resembles a magnified coffee-mill, 
and that rapidly reduces the brittle 
material to a powder so fine that 
the least breath drives it up in 
clouds. After it has been strongly 
pulverized and sifted, it is removed 
to a room adjoining the spot where 
the saltpetre has been deposited ; 
and the two ingredients await in 
separate apartments the arrival of 
the third substance, without which 
they could not be combined. 

The sulphur is mostly obtained 
from Sicily, where it is deposited by 
voleanic action, and, like the salt- 
petre, is sent to this country in a 
very impure state. As in the former 
case, the a: urified sulphuris termed 
‘grough’ brimstone, the hard g 
being apparently a guttural addition 
to the word ‘ rough,’ which has been 
handed down to successive genera- 
tions. Grough sulphur is in small 
lumps about the size of a common 
pea,'but with tolerably sharp angles, 
and of very irregular form. Its 
colour is dingy yellow, with here 
and there a dash of brown or even a 
tinge of green. The process of puri- 
fication is rather complicated, and 
would need the aid of illustrations 
to be thoroughly explained; but its 
—- points may be described as 
‘ollows. 

The grough sulphur is placed in 
a caldron, similar to that which is 

py Bee for dissolving the saltpetre, 

a large portion of the impurities 
removed by skimming. When suffi- 
ciently melted, it is “Ulowed to flow 
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through a tube into moulds sunk in 
the ground. Each mould is filled to 
the top, and a piece of iron hooping 
is then bent nearly double, and the 
two ends pushed deeply into the soft 
substance, thus forming a handle by 
which it may be removed when cool 
and hard. Being left undisturbed 
in these moulds, a considerable 
amount of impurity sinks to the bot- 
tom, where it forms a layer of a 
darkish gray colour, some two or 
three inches in thickness. After the 
sulphur is cool, it is drawn out of 
the mould in a solid mass, and the 
dark sediment is chopped off with a 
hatchet. 

When the last particle of pure 
sulphur obtainable by these means 
has been procured from the mass, 
and the little that remains would 
not repay the trouble of extracting 
it, the residue is laid aside and sold 
to the vitriol-makers. In this state 
it is called ‘sulphur vivum,’ and 
looks extremely like gray limestone. 
On breaking it, however, a slight 
scattering of minute sulphur par- 
ticles is seen entangled in the mass, 


and can be rubbed off by the finger. 


The sediment is returned to the 
grough, to undergo the same process 
again; and the partially purified 
sulphur i is now passed on to ancther 
ingenious but complicated apparatus, 
where it undergoes the last process 
of cleansing, and is melted down in 
readiness to be poured into moulds. 
The attendant tests its state by 
plunging a metal rod into the semi- 

iquid mass’; and it is most curious 
to see the melted sulphur cling to 
the rod like treacle, and creep slowly 
down until it drops off in tenacious 
strings. In this state it is of a lovely 
amber colour, often deepening to- 
wards carmine; and the gradual 
change from translucent red to 
opaque yellow is very curious. 
When, at last, the fastidious eye of 
the manager is satisfied, the purified 
sulphur is allowed to flow into 
earthenware moulds bound with 
iron, and, when cool, is turned out, 
and laid aside for use. In this stage 
of its progress, the sulphur is shaped 
very like a sugarloaf, and the skittle- 
like aspect presented by nine or ten 
of these ‘ loaves,’ as they are ranged 
on the floor, causes an almost irre- 


sistible longing to take up a good 
heavy ball and knock them over. 

When broken up, the sulphur is 
really beautiful. Its colour is the 
clearest and softest yellow, and the 
glittering cry structure has 
the lustrous gloss and sparkle of 
pure spermaceti. Each loaf — if 
wemay so call them—is now knocked 
to pieces, and then carefully ground 
in a mill until reduced to almost 
impalpable powder. As the mill 
employed for this ~~ y is almost 
identical with those t will pre- 
sently be described, we shali only 
mention that, like the saltpetre and 
charcoal, the sulphur is now taken 
to the mixing-house. 

Up to the present time, the va- 
rious processes have been sufficiently 
innocent ; but with the mixing com- 
mences a slight danger. After the 
various proportions of saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur have been 
carefully weighed, they are taken to 
the mixing-machine, and placed in 
the hopper. ‘This machine consists 
essentially of a large box, in which 
revolves a double set of large cop- 
per-toothed combs. The ingredients, 
being placed in the hopper, and the 
machine set in rapid motion, fall 
from the hopper into the square box, 
and in their passage are met by the 
combs, which dash the particles 
about as if hurled by a whirlwind, 
and before they can pass into the 
receiver have mixed them most 
effectually. Some such machine is 
absolutely necessary for the mixing, 
as the very different specific gravities 
of the ingredients would otherwise 
keep the charcoal at the surface, 
while the other two substances 
worked their way to the bottom. 
The double comb is rather appro- 
priately termed a ‘ devil,’ and, as all 
the powder has to pass through a 
very fine sieve, no extraneous matter 
or ill-ground granules can get among 
the mixed materials. 

Having followed these substances 
thus far, we now accompany them 
to. the incorporating-mills, where 
they are pressed, and squeezed, and 


rolled into a homogeneous mass. 


These mills are simple enough, 
but their power is tremendous. In 
lack of engravings we will attempt 
to describe an incorporating-mill by 
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means of familiar objects. Set a 
couple of muffins on edge, about 
two inches apart, and run a knitting- 
needle through their centres. Now 
- the muffins in a saucer, and 
here is a very decent though distant 
imitation of a powder-mill; merely 
requiring that for the muffins should 
be substituted a pair of blocks of 
marble or iron discs, about seven 
feet in diameter and eighteen inches 
thick, an iron rod to take the place 
of the knitting-needle, and a simi- 
larly shaped ‘ bed’ of iron or marble 
to represent the saucer. The ‘run- 
ners, as the upright discs are called, 
revolve freely on the axle, and, as 
the axle itself is turned continually 
by machinery, they exert a terrific 
force on any substance placed in the 
bed. 


The reader may here remark that 
the friction of stone against stone or 
iron against iron would produce 
sparks, and infallibly blow up all 
the powder. So it would if these 
substances were permitted to come 
in contact, but they are prevented 
from doing so by the layer of powder 
which is being ground, and which 
actually becomes its own protector. 

By legal enactment, only forty- 
two pounds’ weight of powder may 
be ground in a mill at one time. 
Each ‘charge,’ as this weight is 
technically called, is laid carefully 
on the bed of the mill, and spread as 
evenly as possible, and then sprinkled 
with a certain amount of distilled 
water, called professionally ‘ liquor.’ 
Two wooden scrapers are so arranged 
that, as the runners revolve, the 
powder is continually removed from 
the sides of the bed, and thrown 
under the runners; and when all is 
arranged, a handle is pulled, and the 
puissant-machine begins its task. 

There is something almost awful 
in these machines, and to remain 
within the house requires a little— 
just a little—resolution. You look 
into the bed, and you see a blank 
space; you look at the runner as it 
remorselessly revolves, and you see 
another blank s exactly coinci- 
dent with the former. Let those 
two portions of naked iron touch 
each other, and away goes the whole 
mill into the air. Nearer and nearer 
roll the runners; closer and closer 


seems the meine fate. There is 
now no time for flight, so you watch 
the result in silent horror; when, 
just as the explosion appears inevi- 
table, round comes a scraper, flings a 
supply of powder under the wheel, 
and you breathe freely again. 

In this establishment no less than 
seventy of these mills are kept at 
work, Day and night the terrible 
wheels roll their ceaseless course, re- 
quiring no aid from the hand of 
man, but working, working, with a 
tireless energy, as if Michael Scott 
had imprisoned within their massive 
forms the restless imp that cleft the 
Eildon Hills in three. Little light 
is needed {for these mills, as the 
superintendent has but to put in 
the charge, set the machinery at 
work, look in occasionally to see 
that all is right, and, after a definite 
time, to remove the powder. After 
sunset, each mill is illuminated by a 
lantern, placed on the exterior of 
the building, separated from the 
machinery by a pane of strong glass, 
and set in a shallow pan of water, in 
order to extinguish any sparks that 
might be given out. 

The incorporation is a most im- 
portant process in the manufacture, 
and the longer that the materials 
are kept under the runners, the 
better is the powder. Common 
powder, for blasting purposes, only 
remains in the mil! for a very short 
time; while the best sporting gun- 
powder endures at least ten hours’ 
grinding. 

Strength, it may be here observed, 
is by no means the only essential for 
good powder, uniformity being even 
more requisite than mere strength, 
especially for military purposes. It 
is easy enough to make powder 
strong; but to make it of uniform 
strength ;is quite another matter ; 
the least alteration in the proportion 
of the ingredients, a few turns more 
or less of the mill, or even the 
amount of liquor employed, exerting 
a wonderful influence on the powder. 
Artillerymen say that they would 
always prefer to be served with in- 
ferior, but uniform powder, to the 
best and strongest powder that can 
be made, but where the strength is 
uncertain. 

A most ingenious and withal 
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simple apparatus has been affixed to 
the mills, in order to lessen the 
danger of an explosion. It may be 
received as an axiom that an incor- 
porating-mill never ‘ blows,’ except 
through some neglect or carelessness 
on the part of an attendant. But 
as men will be careless, and mills 
will accordingly blow, it is as well 
to confine the damage, if possible, to 
the individual mill where the acci- 
dent took place, and so to prevent 
more than a single charge, i. ¢., 
forty-two pounds, of powder from 
exploding. This is no easy matter; 
powder being a most eccentric sub- 
stance, sometimes enduring the 
contact of flame without injury, and 
sometimes exploding, as if in sym- 
— with another explosion that 
1as taken place at a distance. In 
this establishment, however, the 
problem has been successfully solved, 
and even though six or seven mills 
are — in a row, and worked 
by the same shaft, it is impossible 
that more than one should explode. 

Over each pair of runners is a 
large copper vessel, holding about 
fifty gallons of water, and fixed to a 
revolving shaft that runs through 
the whole series of mills. The water 
vessels and shaft are so balanced 
that they would overturn themselves 
were they not held upright by a 
trigger-catch. Just below the water- 
vessel is a flat board or shutter laid 
horizontally, and communicating 
with the trigger-catch. As soon, 
therefore, as one of the mills ex- 
plodes, the shutter is lifted by the 
shock, liberates the trigger-catch, 
and all the vessels simultaneously 
empty themselves into the mills, 
laying the powder some six or eight 
inches under water. The same effect 
can be produced by pulling a handle, 
which is fixed within reach of the 
attendant. The evening before we 
visited this establishment, one of 
the mills had ‘ blown,’ through the 
wilful neglect ofa workman. Though 
quite close to the dwelling-house, 
little harm had ensued. The cul- 
prit had been rather severely 
scorched, but was doing well, owing 
to the cotton wool which had been 
i iately placed on the injured 
parts; the shed had been blown to 
pieces; the runners had been rough- 


ened, and required to be re-faced, 
and about three hundredweight of 
powder had been drowned. As, how- 
ever, the sheds are made for the very 
purpose of being blown to pieces, 
and can be run up again in a few 
hours, the damage was of a very 
trifling kind, while the drowned 
powder would be removed from the 
mills, the saltpetre extracted and 
used again. 

After the powder has been sub- 
jected to the needful crushing, it is 
worked by the action of the runners 
into a kind of paste, technically 
called ‘mill-cake.’ If permitted to 
dry, the mill-cake is black, moderately 
compact and fragile, being easily 
broken by the fingers. If reduced 
to the granular state in which pow- 
der is sold, without undergoing a 
further process, the grains would be 
too soft; and, accordingly, the cake 
is taken from the mills toa room in 
which are several powerful hydraulic 
presses. Here it is worked in rather 
a peculiar manner. 

irst, the massive doors of a press 
are opened, so as to expose the whole 
interior, and on the bottom of the 
press is carefully spread a layer of 
the mill-cake. Upon this layer a 
sheet of rather thick copper is ar- 
ranged. Another layer of mill-cake 
is spread over the copper, and by 
degrees the whole press is filled with 
alternate layers of mill-cake and 
sheets of copper. The doors are 
then closed and secured; and the 
powder is exposed to a pressure of 
four hundred pounds to the square 
inch. After a time, this pressure is 
relaxed, the doors re-opened, and 
the powder is removed in siabs about 
an inch thick, and as hard as block 
marble, which they much resemble. 
It is now called ‘ press-cake,’ and if 
broken by a blow from a wooden or 
copper mallet, it presents a fracture 
clear and sharp-edged as that of 
stone. 
Still following our powder through 
its successive stages, we take a piece 
of press-cake and repair to the ‘corn- 
ing’ house, é. ¢., the place where the 
hard block cake is broken into the 
little black grains with which we are 
so familiar 


Before entering this house, we are 
forced to take certain precautions. 
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An attendant makes his appearance 
by the door, carrying a number of 
great leather boots, in which no 
metal is used. Stopping before the 
gate, he puts a pair of these gigantic 
* sli , as they are facetiously 
called, within the door, and directs 
the visitor to step carefully over the 
high threshold into the slj 
They are so big that even th 
of whom we have lately heard so 
much, would find little difficulty in 
wearing them, and their stiff, bucket- 
like tops produce a very odd sensa- 
tion about the calf of the leg. The 
gait employed by the wearer is per- 
force of a very unique description, 
and can only be compared to the 
walk of a fly that has just escaped 
from a milk jug. Altogether, the 
inexperienced visitor feels as if he 
could realize the sensations of an 
Esquimaux. On leaving the house, 
similar precautions are taken; the 
visitor standing with his back to the 
door, and stepping out of the sli 
pers over the threshold, and on the 
outer earth. The slippers are worn 
in most of the houses. The workmen 
are even prohibited from wearing 
pockets, lest they should carry un- 
extinguished pipes, or the inevitable 
lucifer-match, into the works. Beer 
is another of the prohibited articles. 

The floor is covered with tanned 
hides, fastened down with copper 
nails, and the most jealous precau- 
tions are taken that not even a grain 
of sand should find admittance within 
the house. Nothing is conveyed to 
or from the corning-house by land, 
an elaborate system of canals having 
been ingeniously cut, so that the 

ress-cake is brought to the house 
in boats, and the completed powder 
removed in the same manner. Nu- 
merous bridges cross the canals; 
and, lest a passenger should happen 
to kick a little dirt into the boat 
while passing? beneath, the boatmen 
sound a whistle as soon as they ap- 
proach a bridge, and do not cease 
until the vessel is fairly clear. No 
workman, on penalty of immediate 
discharge, ventures to cross a bridge 
as long as a whistle is sounding. 

We will now enter the ‘ corning- 
house,’ a place almost as black and 
grimy as the charcoal-shed. Here 
are numbers of metal rollers, covered 


with projecting teeth of various sizes, 
and arranged in sloping rows, like 
flights of cy. stairs. The 
whole + exe is traversed by a com- 
plicated system of leather straps to 
which little buckets are attached, 
these being called Jacob’s ladders. 

All looks harmless enough: the 
superintendent puts our piece of 
press-cake into a hopper, and then 
gives a quiet nod to the attendant. 
The man gives a small wheel a half 
turn, draws a handle out of the wall, 
just as an organist draws a stop, and 
a slight trembling is felt throughout 
the building. He then goes to a 
lever, t, gives it a pull, and one of the 
machines begins slowly to move, 
with a kind of subdued creaking, as 
if it preferred remaining quiet. Pre- 
sently another handle is wn out, 
and another machine begins to work, 
until the whole set are in motion. 
They rapidly increase their speed, 
the rollers whirl round, crushing the 
stony mill-cake like snow; the hop- 

rs clatter and shake; the Jacob’s 

adders run swiftly over ‘their pivots ; 
everything bangs, quivers, or groans; 
the noise is deafening, and it seems 
as if nothing could save the mill 
from being; blown into a thousand 
pieces. 

Taking courage, however, from 
the imperturbable calmness of our 
guide, and catching as well as we 
can the few words that the uproar 
permits to reach our ears, we watch 
the press-cake, as it is roughly 
broken by one set of rollers, passed 
on to another set, which further re- 
duce it, picked up by Jacob’s ladders 
and conveyed to another machine for 
some new process, picked daintily 
out of the receptacle by other Jacob's 
ladders, and subjected to all kinds of 
complicated sufferings, taken to 
another corner of the building, and 
freed from dust; and, lastly, watch 
it, as, self-sorted, it pours itself into 
the tubs that are placed beneath 
certain spouts. 

The corning-house is indisputably 
the most trying to the nerves of a 
stranger. In the mills, the powder 
is damp, and there is only one mode 
by which it is likely to explode. But 
in the corning-house it is dry, flies 
about in light dust, is trodden under 
foot, gets in the mouth, leaving a 
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fine flavour of sal behind, and 
is apparently on the point of being 
ignited in twenty different places at 
ance. 

a ey are Pe ape 

icuouUs in part 

of th the catdlliahanant. Formerly, the 
process of corning occupied the 
sonal labour of many men. 


reduced to the proper size and form 
by being te through the inter- 
stices of a sieve. A wooden bowl 
was placed in each sieve together 
with the powder, and the rapid ro- 
tating movement, which was com- 
municated by machinery, caused the 
bowl to squeeze the powder through 
the sieve, and form it into grains. 
Beside the manifest imperfection 
that attended this arrangement, 
such as the clouds of dust continually 
flying off as the bowl crushed the 
wder through the holes, several 
were likely to ensue. Sup- 
posing, for example, that by some 
mischance a fragment of stone or 
any other hard substance had crept 
into one of the sieves, it would pro- 
bably be broken after a few minutes, 
and then the fragments would strike 
against each other, and produce a 
— Now, however, no such 
umsy machine is used, the powder 
being literally bitten into properly- 
sized grains ; and if a hard substance 
should happen to have been intro- 
duced, the machine quietly drops it 
into a ‘receptacle, and proceeds with 
its work. The adaptation of ma- 
chinery by which this end is at- 
tained, is remarkably elegant, but 
could not be explained without the 
use of di 
When delivered from the corning- 
machine, the powder is for the first 
time entitled to the name, and for 
— ractical purposes is ready for 
t has yet, however, to under- 
go => wwe more processes before it is 
fit for the musket; for the grains 
are not quite dry, and rough, dull, 
and grayish-black, without the gloss 
which is so much admired. This 
gloss is imparted in two ways, fric- 
— being, however, employed in 


Still following our powder, we are 
taken to the ‘ glazing ’ house, a place 


which we ‘should certainly have set 
down as the churn-house of a very 
large dairy. Rows upon rows of 
barrels are seen arranged horizon- 
tally, and revolving on pivots by 
means of leather straps communicat- 
ing with a water-wheel. The pow- 
der is placed in these ,barrels, the 
aperture closed, and the machines 
en set in motion, when the barrels 
begin to revolve, at first slowly, but 
afterwards inc their 
until they whirl round at an ost 
fearful rate. 

The friction of the grains against 
each other is quite sufficient to pro- 
duce the glossy surface, and the 
longer the powder is left in the bar- 
rel, the higher is the polish it takes. 
Some poder now before us, which 
is black and shining as if cut from 
jet, was kept for ten hours in the 
corning-barrels, and all the finer 
and better kinds of powder are 
glazed in the same way. The coarse 
blasting powder, however, is found 
to keep better if faced with plum- 
bago, and, accordingly, a little of 
that substance is placed in the bar- 
rels together with the powder. Dur- 
ing the process of glazing, a vast 
amount of calorie is evolved, and the 
hot state of the barrels—on which 
the hand can scarcely be borne—is 
really terrifying. 

The last processin powder-making 
consists in driving out the moisture 
which has clung to the grains, in 

ite of all the varied ordeals which 
they have been forced to undergo. 
This perilous task is achieved in a 
house situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rest of the establish- 
ment. We enter the house, and feel 
very warm ; a second door is opened, 
and we feel very hot, as well we 
may, the thermometer standing at 
130° Fahr. The whole of the in- 
terior is fitted up with tier upon tier 
of shallow trays, about an inch in 
depth, in which the powder is ar- 
ranged in successive ridges, like a 
black potato ground. The necessary 
heat is obtained by means of steam- 
pipes, which traverse the building, 
and raise the temperature without 
endangering the contents. Our 
companions soon began visibly to 
liquefy, and retreated into the cooler 
air; but a constitution habituated to 
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the Turkish bath can endure a won- 
derful amount of heat, and enabled 
us in the present instance to examine 
the structure without the slightest 
inconvenience. 

After having dried the powder it 
is necessary to ascertain whether its 
strength is of the requisite force. 
For this purpose, two ounces of the 
powder are carefully weighed, in- 
serted into a mortar by means of a 
long-nosed funnel, and a sixty-eight 
pound solid shot then placed on the 
powder. The mortar is then fired, 
and unless the powder propels the 
ball to a certain distance, it is con- 
sidered defective, and may not be 
stored in the magazine. 

It is astonishing how loud a re- 
port is made by the two ounces of 
powder, and how far the huge shot 
is projected by so insignificant a 
charge. The mortar being fixed, the 
line taken by the shot is well known, 
so that any one who does not ven- 
ture on that line is perfectly safe. 
Still, it was rather startling to see a 
man walk off with a wheelbarrow, 
during the process of loading, per- 
mit the shot to pass high over his 
head, and then coolly pick it up, 

ut it in his wheelbarrow, trundle it 

k again to the mortar, and wipe 

it clean, in readiness for the next 
fire. 

After the powder has passed all 
the tests, it is conveyed by water to 
the magazine, a place which seems 
impossible to be exploded, even if a 
burning house were to fall on it. 

A deep square pit is sunk in the 
ground, and the sides faced or 
‘ reveted’ with solid brickwork, much 
like the trench of a large fort. In 
the centre of this excavation the 
magazine is built, and the whole 
edifice stands about three feet deep 


in water. There is no mode of 
access but by water, the canal lead- 
ing to its door passing through a 
tunnel, which communicates with 
the rest of the works, and also leads 
to a wharf, where vessels can be 
loaded and despatched at once to 
sea. The roof of the magazine is 
one large cistern, always kept full of 
water, so that nothing but the most 
reckless neglect of every precaution 

can injure so well-protected a spot. 
All the dangerous houses are guarded 
after a similar manner, and are 
isolated by solid banks of earth and 
brickwork, so that if an explosion 
should unhappily occur, its effects 
would be confined to the single house 
where it originated. 

Our space is at an end, or we could 
right willingly speak of the subor- 
dinate duties of the manufactory ; of 
the ingenious methods in which the 
powder is packed for home use and 
exportation ; of the making the well- 
known tin canisters, that have pene- 
trated to every quarter of the globe, 
and have served the thirsty desert 
traveller as water flasks, when the ori- 
ginal contents have been expended ; 
of the numbers of men, women, and 
boys, who gain their daily bread in 
the mills and equal the population 
of a small town; of the volunteer 
corps, to which so many of the men 
belong, and of the schools at which 
the children receive instruction. Of 
all these, and many other subjects, we 
cannot now speak ; but we must not 
omit to express our sense of the 
courtesy of Mr. Hall, who spent the 
greater part of a day i in accompany- 
ing us through his vast establish- 
ment, and with untiring kindness 
pointed out every important detail, 
and explained the working of each 
complicated machine. 
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THE DOCTOR'S FORTUNE. 


I. 


N his door there was a finely 
polished brass plate, inscribed 


Mr. JAMES WOODFIELD, 
Surgeon. 


When he first came to this small 
country town—that is to say, when 
he first settled there as a professional 
man—he had been in the habit of 
passing in and out of that door often, 
and of looking with some pride at 
the brass; for he was a young man, 
only just beginning life, and it was 
very possible that the shining plate 
pointed to a future in the distance 
radiant with as bright a lustre as its 
own. Somehow, unfortunately, that 
future still continued to shine in the 
distance, and the days and weeks and 
months that began to drag rather 
heavily over the the young surgeon, 
seemed to bring it no nearer to 

It was very odd. He had been told on 
all sides what a promising opening 
there was in Hollowleigh for a sur- 
geon; he had congratulated himself 
that the absence of M.D. after his 
name was of no consequence—a 
mere sound, often unsought by the 
greatest men. And, besides, there 
was already a physician of old stand- 
ing in Hollowleigh. 

And now that he had actually 
made the plunge, it was irritating 
enough to hear from other coun- 
sellors that it was foolish of him to 
come to Hollowleigh; that Dr. 
Heath had all the practice, and there 
was no chance for him. 

But the most provoking part of 
the whole affair was, that James 
Woodfield had scarcely had time to 
settle in his new house, before this 
Dr. Heath, seeming suddenly to dis- 
cover that his then residence did not 
suit him, had actually fixed upon 
the large and handsome house exactly 
opposite to that shining new brass 
plate. It was of no use for James 
to shake his fist at the doctor’s car- 
riage from behind the window cur- 
tains, of no use for him to wish there 
had been a school opposite, an 
asylum, anything, in fact, but that 
commodious residence, with its lawn 


stretching down to the river on the 
opposite side, which had proved so 
attractive to the physician. 

“7 chose this end of the town on 
purpose,’ muttered James, grinning 
at the obnoxious waggons which 
brought the doctor’s furniture, be- 
cause he lived at the other, and now 
he has actually followed me here. 
Well, I suppose there’s room for 
both; at any rate it cannot be worse 
with me than it has been; for, ex- 
cept a poverty-stricken old woman 
or two, no patient has troubled me.’ 

And then he went to sit at the 
table of his little study and be 
miserable, which was of no use 
either. But the fact was, his eyes, 
glancing from time to time through 
the window, caught sight of the 
corner of some luxurious couch or 
chair peeping from under its cover ; 
of massive picture frames and costly 
mirrors. And he could not help 
reverting to certain golden visions 
of his own whose brightness had 
faded by this time, and left them 
before him only the pale ghosts of 
what they once were. Then that 
carriage of the doctor’s was the very 
thing he had indulged himself in 
picturing as fit for—somebody. And 
as the thought recurred to him, he 
sighed bitterly; for the time when 
that somebody might be the ruling 
genius of his house—even this littie 
den—seemed so far off as to be 
almost mythical. 

But he did not tell her so. He 
held a certain philosophy, that cheer- 
ful letters were better than sad or 
grumbling ones; and, even with 
those obnoxious waggons before the 
window, he, having no prescriptions 
to write, and nothing particular to 
do, had actually drawn pens and 
paper towards him for the purpose 
of writing to her. 

Well, he couldn’t help it. No- 
thing would come this time but the 
beginning —‘ My own dear little 
Margaret ’—such a long beginning, 
that it lost, in fact, all theshapeliness 
common to beginnings. But for all 
that, we must feel severally guilty 
concerning those two adjectives, 
even though our Margaret may have 
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exceeded the average height of 
woman. 

Having written so far, however, 
Mr. Woodfield’s ink dried in his pen. 
He could not keep his eyes from the 
window ; and the luxurious carriage 
had just “driven up with a lady in it 
—two ladies; the doctor’s wife and 
daughter, he supposed. Try his 
very utmost, he could not help 
giving way to forebodings too dismal 
for Margaret’s eye to read ; he could 
not think of any possible good accru- 
ing to him from the doctor’s invasion 
—as he called it—but only harm. 

If Dr. Heath had stayed where he 
was, a few of the people at this end 
of the town might have had recourse 
to the new surgeon; but now, of 
course, all the neighbourhood, as 
well as his old patients, would run 
after the great physician, who was 
rich and famous, and did not care 
about their patronage. 

* The way of the world,’ muttered 
James, after the fashion of disap- 
pointed young philosophers— ) 
way of the world. 

And then he saw Mr. Percival 
Heath—the doctor’s only son—ride 
up to that door on a horse which 
drew him, in spite of himself, to the 
window, and made his eyes glisten. 

‘A splendid animal!’ soliloquized 
the surgeon, who kept no horse— 
pretty well, as he thought, bitterly, 
if he could keep himself. ‘ That’s 
the sort of thing I should like, now; 
make perfect, action first rate, and 
a fine-looking young fellow enough 
on him, too. I wonder if Mr. Per- 
cival goes in for the profession. 
Perhaps he'll be good enough to 
take the house next door to mine. 
Not that it matters, though. Oh, 
yes, there’s the surgery bell! Its a 
wonder I know the sound, but I do.’ 

* Well, Cadger, what is it?’ 

Master Cadger put on the air 
of a boy who knew what it was to 
be calmly collected under a press of 
business, concealing the fact that he 
had been indulging in a solitary 
game of marbles in the surgery. 

‘It’s an old party, sir, that is to 
say, elderly, who says as she was to 
call for a poor man’s plaster for the 
chest. I was to say particular the 
- that there might be no mis- 

e 


Mr. Woodfield looked through his 
fingers at the boy, and smiled—a 
grim and hidden smile. 

‘You know very well what it is, 
and where to find it, Cadger,’ he 
said; ‘ go and give it to her.’ 

‘Oh, I beg on, sir ; but is it 
the one directed -——’ 

‘ Be off!’ cried James, sharply. 

For in truth, Master Cadger’s air 
of intense occupation irritated him. 
The boy himself knew perfectly 
well that his master saw through it, 
but he could not know the real 
despondency and sinking of heart 
which Mr. Woodfield sometimes hid 
under jokes about Master Cadger’s 
press of work. 

And James, returning to his writ- 
ing materials, put them away hastily. 

In general, Margaret had her 
letter once a week as regularly as 
the county paper came out, and he 
got his answer as punctually ; but 
she must wait another post this 
time. To-day he could not write to 
her, and it was with a certain grim- 
ness of sarcasm that he thought she 
would put it down to his being so 
busily engaged with his patients, 
that he had no time to write. No 
time! That was the greatest evil. 
He had too much time, and did not 
know what to do with it. 

But the days and weeks and 
months went on, and things were 
much the same for Mr. Woodfield. 
There was a dogged perseverance 
about him, however, which refused 
to give up, or to lose all hope. A 
few patients, unremunerative it is 
true, but still patients, did fall to his 
lot. By-and-by there might be 
more; at any rate he was not going 
to give in easily. In the mean time, 
he could study and increase his stock 
of knowledge. He believed, with that 
strong belief in himself which rarely 
outlives youth, that it was in him to 
do great things, if only he could 
have an opening. 

He thought, however, that he 
would give up going to parties, and 
that sort of thing. He had been 
advised to go as one means of 
making himself known; but though 
he had in reality gone out less for 
that purpose than for very weari- 
ness, and longing after something to 
do, yet he was getting tired of it. 
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He hated the idea of ‘ ing the 
profession,’ as he call In it- 
self it was great and noble, and why 
should he use small arts to push it 
and himself into notice? 

He had established a slight ac- 
quaintance with many of the towns- 

people, and, amongst others, with 
Mr. Percival Heath, whom he liked, 
but with whom he could not, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, 
have much in common, since a 
struggling man has little sympathy 
to spare for a favourite of fortune. 
And he was wont to think that on 
that young fellow everything smiled, 
insomuch that it was a marvel to 
find him so little spoiled and so full 
of life and energy. Mr Woodfield 
wondered, too, sometimes, as he 
looked at the large house opposite, 
if its inmates ever thought of him in 
his struggles and unfulfilled hopes. 
Why should they? He wasnothing 
to them. Dr. Heath had a perfect 
right to take that house if he chose. 
Possibly, indeed, if he had remained 
at the other end of the town, it 
would have made little difference to 
James. Everybody would have 
gone to him just the same; for why 
should people consult a young un- 
tried surgeon in preference to a well- 
known physician, who, moreover, on 
certain days gave consultations 
gratis to those who could not afford 
his fees? 

Dr. Heath had done this for years ; 
and the fact of a young surgeon’s 
rash ap ce in the town was no 
reason for the discontinuance of a 
charity. He began to think it was 
a mistake to come to Hollowleigh ; 
nevertheless the thing was done, 
and he must make the best of it. 


II. 

It was more than a year, it was 
nearly two years since the polish of 
that brass plate had roused so com- 
placent an expression on James 
Woodfield’s face; and he was still, 
to use a significant phrase, struggling 
to keep his head above water. His 
friends, too, if he had possessed any 
near enough to examine into his 
personal appearance, might have ob- 
served that there was a slight ten- 
dency about the corners of his mouth 
to curve downwards, and altogether 


a want of elasticity about the man 
very different from his buoyant air 
of two years ago. Such friends as 
he had, however, were either un- 
observant or not sufficiently inter- 
ested in him to trouble themselves 
about his looks, and he went on 
his way drearily, with such hope as 
he could ‘summon up to help him. 
He had gone so far as to confess 
that the whole affair was a decided 
failure. He was at times miserably 
depressed and anxious, almost ready 
to give up altogether ; but if he did 
that, what was to become of him? 
A ‘portion of his small capital was 
gone already: was he to w the 
other after it? He might try and 
try, and yet have no more chance 
than that unlucky fly in his win- 
dow had of eventually escaping the 
bloated spider on the watch for him. 

And of course, as he looked at the 
fly and the web, his eyes travelled, 
as they always did, with a persist- 
ency which astonished himself, to 
that house opposite ; and he saw the 
carriage, which was the ideal of his 
visions in that department, drive up 
and deposit the ladies of Dr. Heath’s 
family: three ladies this time, and 
the third, who was only a visitor, 
report had decided to be Mr. Perci- 
val’s fiancée. 

Then he saw Mr. Percival himself 
ride up as usual, and noticed that 
his one hand was bound up in a 
handkerchief. He wondered idly 
what that was for, and then, as he 
watched the young man assisting 
the ladies from the , and 
marked how he lingered beside that 
third one, who did not yet belong 
to the family, he was conscious of 
a feeling so nearly akin to envy 
that,he took himself to task at once 
for it. 

‘You are developing into a surly 
brute, James Woodfield,’ he said; ‘a 
selfish cynic, who would snarl at 
another’s happiness because your 
own is—ah, well! where is it, and 
when will the good time come ? > 

After all, though Dr. Heath’s re- 
moval ‘had done his cause no good, 
yet it had furnished him with con- 
siderable occupation, speculation, 
and some amusement. And as it 
grew darker that night he took his 
usual position, with his elbows on 
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the window-sash, to watch the arrival 
of the doctor’s guests, for there was 
a dinner-party at the opposite house, 
and he saw amongst the arrivals 
magnates whose patronage would 
have made the heart of the struggling 
young surgeon glad, while, in a pro- 
fessional point of views Dr. Heath 
cared very little, if at all, for them. 

But the doctor’s reception-rooms 
faced the lawn, so that after the 
arrivals were over, and he had 
counted some dozen of ladies in the 
gossamer attire which needs to be 
made fireproof, and as many gentle- 
men ‘looking mournful in funeral 
suits, there was nothing for him to 
do but watch the flickering lamp 
outside or turn to the interior of his 
little room. He chose the latter 
alternative, and as he turned he be- 
came aware of Master Cadger caress- 
ing the door handle and seemingly 
waiting his pleasure. 

‘ What do you want, you rascal ? 
Why don’t you——’ 

‘Knock, sir?’ interposed Master 
Cadger, briskly. ‘ Did, sir, if you 
please; couldn’t make you hear. 
it’s only a party as has been telling 
me he’s going away.’ 

By a peculiar jerk of his thumb 
Master Cadger appeared to intimate 
that ‘ie’ was Dr. Heath. At least 
ro James understood it. 

‘Dr. Heath! Going away ? 

‘Yes, sir. Leastways he’s going 
to foreign parts, and can’t come 
back, not in a day exactly, you know.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Woodfield, col- 
lecting himself, ‘what has that to do 
with me ?” 

‘Nothing, sir. It’s only as the 
party’s always doctoring, and was 
anxious in case she might be took 
sudden and no doctor to be had. I 
told her you would be at home, un- 
less, to be sure, some of the country 
patients sent for you.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said James. ‘You 
can go.’ 

It is not to be denied that Mr. 
. Woodfield’s heart did beat with a 
spectral hope. If the doctor was 
going abroad might there not be a 
chance for him? It seemed only 
reasonable to suppose there would, 
since if people were ill a new doctor 
must be better than none. 

The fates were surely in leuine 


against James Woodfield. * No sooner 
was his hope conceived than a rude 
hand dashed it to the ground. Dr. 
— would leave a deputy behind 


Int. 

Mr. Percival Heath was walking 
down the Hollowleigh road towards 
the town. He walked slowly, for he 
had an unusual sense of discomfort, 
which he could neither shake off 
nor analyse. It weighed upon him 
with a very heavy oppression ; it 
was like nothing that he could think 
of so much as terror; vague, un- 
reasoning, but strong terror ; spring- 
ing from no cause that he al dis- 
cover, and pointing to no result. 
He could not make it out. He had 
thought to shake it off in the open 
air, but it seemed to get worse in- 
stead of better, so he had turned 
back towards home. Was he going 
to be ill? He had been blessed 
hitherto with such vigorous health 
that he knew nothing about illness. 

He raised the hand that had been 
bound up, and on which there ap- 
peared a slight scar, to his forehead 
confusedly. As he did so he reached 
a point in the road where the river, 
running parallel with it, became 
suddenly visible by the lowering of 
the high road-side bank. 

Mr. Percival started back with a 
pang of desperate misery. He could 
not bear the sight of that water: he 
was afraid of it. 

Behind him came two men with 
some dogs, and he was afraid of 
them also; afraid of the men, but 
more so of the dogs; and more than 
all he dreaded that gurgling wateg. 
He was horribly afraid of it. 

He stood still and put his hand 
up again to his forehead, and his eye 
caught the little scar. A cold per- 
spiration broke out over him, and a 
single ejaculation passed his lips— 

‘Good God!’ 

It was no irreverent outburst 
lightly spoken. It was — no one, 
however, could possibly tell all 
that those two horrorstricken words 
were meant to express, for a ghastly 
suspicion had broken upon Mr. 
Percival’s mind—a suspicion that 
a fate more horrible than anything 
he could conceive hung over him. 
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That little scar had been left by 
the bite of a dog. It was a fortnight 
now since, in pity to a screaming 
child, he had attempted to drive a 
dog from its path, and the beast had 
snapped at him and on. He 
remembered now that the dog had 
been killed, and that some idle 
rumour about his being mad had 
floated about feebly for a day or two. 
Such rumours, however, being things 
of course, he had never thought of 
it a second time, never even ex- 
perienced a sensation of uneasiness 
until now. But now—— 

He was a strong-willed, energetic 
man. To get home quietly if pos- 
sible, to keep down this horrible 
dread, as though his heel were upon 
it, and walk like other men, that 
was what he set himself to do. 
Already the air around him was in- 
stinct with mad lurid eyes and 
slavering jaws, and he scarcely knew, 
as he walked up the street, whether 
it was the houses that were bearing 
down heavily upon him or his own 
fancies that made them seem to do 
so. He got into the house and 
called his servant. He spoke to 
the man as calmly as he could, and 
gave him a message. It was fruit- 
less. Dr. Heath’s deputy had gone 
out; time of return uncertain. 

* William,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘I’m 
afraid the dog that bit me was mad. 
Go across and fetch Woodfield. Tell 
him what I say, but not a word to 
any one else. Be quick.’ 

Mr. James Woodfield was in the 
little room called by courtesy his 
study. He had been there pretty 
nearly all day, not having spirits, 
perhaps, to go out. By a singular 
coincidence the subject he had been 
studying, and which had roused con- 
siderable interest in his mind, was a 
cure that had been performed in 
India of a case of hydrophobia. He 
had made himself pretty well master 
of the details, and it was a certain 
psychological feature which occu- 
pied him when, after the customary 
knock, Master Cadger ushered in 
Dr. Heath’s servant. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir. Party wouldn’t 
wait; must see you directly.’ 

The rest of Master Cadger’s speech, 
which was irrelevant, was spoken to 
himself in the surgery, while Mr. 

VOL. IV.—NO. I. 


Percival’s case already lay before 
the doctor in his ; 

Mr. Woodfield was sensible of a 
strange thrill through all his nerves 
as he listened, and a single phrase 
out of that pamphlet which he had 
been readigg kept repeating itself 
like an echo in his brain. 

Without a word he followed the 
man across the street into the hall, 
where he had seen so many gos- 
samer-robed ladies and black-coated 
gentlemen, up the wide semicircular 
staircase, which might almost have 
swallowed up his whole house, and 
into young Heath’s room. 

Mr. Percival sat on the bed in his 
shirt sleeves, and he was trembling 
all over, and shrank back with an 
expression of terror as the doctor 


entered. 

Mr. Woodfield turned and locked 
full into the servant’s face. 

‘You'll do, he said. ‘Come in 
and sit down there, out of sight, till 
I want you.’ 

Then he turned the key in the 
door softly and went forward. He 
seemed to have risen with the occa- 


“sion out of his despondency into a 


man of iron nerves and indisputable 
authority. 

* Woodfield,’ said Mr. Percival, 
looking at him with eyes scared and 
bloodshot, ‘you see I know you: 
keep off for your own sake. Let no 
one come near me.’ 

James never once took his eyes off 
the patient’s face while he felt his 
pulse, and Mr. Percival returned 
the gaze like one fascinated. 

* Listen to me,’ said James, still 
with his hand on the young man’s 
wrist, and still looking at him with 
the same steady eye. ‘There is no 
proof that the dog was mad. You 
are strong and healthy. You have 
never been a drinker or tampered 
in any way with your constitution ?” 

ny , 


‘N 


* Then there is hope for you. The 
virus will have less chance, and my 
treatment more. Are you capable 
of following what I say ? 

* Yes.’ 


¢ Then listen. I know that you 
are energetic and strong-willed. 


Exert your will. Exert it first to 

believe that all you think you see 

or feel is, in fact, delusion ; exert it, 
G 





above all, to keep as quiet as pos- 
sible. The will may be over-rated 
as well as under-rated; but it is an 
instrument of immense power. If 
you feel that you are giving way to 


* Did they ever cure ?” 
* Yes.’ 


IV. 
ir,” said the servant, horror- 
‘you have bled him to 


. No, » replied James, with a whiten- 
ing about his lips, ‘only to death’s 
doo 


: fact, the young man lay mo- 
tionless as a corpse, and colourless ; 
and only the faintest dimness was 
visible on the glass which the man 
held to his lips. 

‘ Will =e ever get over it, sir?” 

‘Ih 

Oug: ‘n't t he to be bound?” 

* No,’ said James, quickly. ‘I will 
be here when he comes to himself.’ 

Mr. Woodfield went home, but 
not forlong. He stayed but to take 
such refreshment as was absolutely 
necessary, and to go over once again 
the details of the case, which, by 
what he conceived to be so strange a 
chance, he had been studying when 
the servant fetched him. Then he 
went back. 

It was night, and the gas under 
which he had watched those ball- 
room guests so often shone upon 
him as he ascended the stairs. In 
the lobby he was siartled by the 
rustling of a light dress; by the 
sudden appearance beside him of a 
radiant little creature whom he had 
seen before, but only at a distance ; 
and by two small white hands 
grasping his arm with imploring 
restraint. 


It was that third one—the poor 
little girl who was to have been Mr. 
Percival’s wife; and she was in her 


evening dress. Probably she had 
but just heard the terrible nature of 
his illness, for in spite of all caution 
it had oozed out; and as James 
looked at the wild dumb 


girl’s voice sunk imto a ing 
whisper—‘ is it true? Is it/is it?’ 

Mr. Woodfield took one of the 
poor little hands in his own. He 
felt so aged and grave in this sudden 
crisis which had drawn forth all his 
strength; he was so sorry for her, 
thinking, perhaps, for a moment of 
his own Margaret under such cir- 
cumstances, that he did not dream 
of being ceremonious. 

* My dear young lady,’ said James, 

*I have heard of one recovery from 
such a seizure, and only one. The 
means that effected that recovery 
Iam using.’ 
* You would not deceive us! They 
have telegraphed for Dr. Heath, but 
they were uncertain of his address, 
and it might never reach. Sir, you 
must save him.’ 

The little hand was clinging to 
his still, and absolutely wringing it 
in the intolerable misery of this 
sudden blow. She had been so 
happy only yesterday ! 

t is in higher handsthan mine,’ 
said James, gravely. ‘ But be com- 
a I tell you the truth, I have 


pe. 
‘Thank you, doctor. God bless 
deme and nelp you oem him! I 


But he heard no more, for her 
voice had broken into sobs, and she 
had turned away from him hur- 
riedly. 

James went on into the sick- 
_— was still quict as he left it. 

t another time possibility ot 
the telegram reaching Dr. Heath 
and bringing him home to interfere 
with the case might have been dis- 
heartening, but he had now no 
space to think about it. He was 
like one in a trance; the strange- 
ness of his owing his first serious 
case to Dr. Heath’s son never even 
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meric—James did not toe to a 
that—to him some of his own calm- 
ness and concentration of purpose ; 
must keep him i Foe on by that 
mesmeric sympa from those 
scared, wandering , a into the 
distant corners where shapes of 
, horror lurked. - 

And again and again the bleeding 
was repeated, each time to the ma- 
nifest terror and distrust of the 
servant, who thought Mr. Woodfield 
certainly meant to kill his master. 

But James persevered. His whole 
heart was in the case; his whole 
will set upon saving ‘the patient. 
Night and day he was with him; 
his own air and manner were s0 
totally changed, ‘that even in the 
doctor’s servants’ hall there had 
arisen a certain awed for the 
poor surgeon] once a fair butt for 
witticisms. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the long strain left no 
impress upon James Woodfield, but 
if it had been doubly long and 
doubly hard he would have under- 
gone it gladly for the great reward 
of the result. 

When Dr. Heath came home in 
horrible agony of mind, having re- 
ceived tardily, and by a mere chance, 
one of those letters which were sent 
after him at first, he looked upon 
the attenuated figure of his son ;— 
eyes which recognized him, with no 
wild light of madness in them, lips 
that spoke to him calmly and hope- 
fully—as upon one restored from 
the dead. 

And at once-he hurried across the 
street to the little house opposite, 
from a window of which James saw 


him coming, and hastened to re- 
— . 
he outpouring of Dr. Heath’s 
gladness is of little consequence. 
It was rumoured afterwards that he 
had! offered to take Mr. Woodfield 


reticence probably 

the furore which began from this 
date for the young surgeon. The 
wonderful cure flew about in all 
directions ;, it was on everybody's 
lips. Patients began to flow in a 
marvellous tide towards the shining 
brass plate, to the delight of Master 
Cadger’s heart and the increase of 
his bodily exercise. 

* Your son has recovered,’ said 
James Woodfield; ‘ but you know, 
Dr. Heath, that what I did was a 
fearful thing to do; that in nine 
cases out of ten it would be fatal, 
and that if his constitution had not 
been of iron, and his health perfect, 
I must have killed him.’ 

‘You have saved my ‘son,’ re- 
sponded the doctor, ‘and it will 
make your fortune. I hope it will. 
I believe it will.’ 


v. 

Dr. Heath was right. Twelve 
months after that the brass plate 
was removed from the little corner 


‘house. It shone upon the shrub- 


bery gate leading to Dr. Heath’s 
old residence at the opposite end of 
the town. 

There was a bay horse curvetting 
in front of that gate, and upon him 
sat Mr. Percival Heath, looking as 
handsome as ever, and he was talk- 
ing and laughing with the young 
surgeon. 

‘Come in, Heath,’ said James, 
with sudden gravity, pulling a bell 
and pointing out Mr. Heath’s horse 
to a groom who answered the sum- 
mons. ‘I have a favour to ask of 
you,’ he added when they reached 
the house. 

‘Glad to hear it. You are so 

recious independent that I never 
ve a chance to prove my friend- 
ship. Well, old fellow, what is it? 

‘IT am going to take a very im- 
portant step.’ 

‘ Not to retire just yet.” 

* No, no, be serious.’ 

‘ Nor to take a partner ?” 

‘No. I mean yes,’ added James. 
‘IT am going to take a partner, and 
I want you to be my best man on 
the occasion. Now do you under- 
stand? 

Ga 
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‘I understand. But suppose I 
were going to play a in just 
such another affair 

*I know,’ said James, suddenly 
seeing before him a bright little 
figure, with a face of misery, and 
two white hands c on his 
sleeve. ‘ I wish you all happiness, 
Percy. But knowing this, 1 have 
arranged that my affair, as you call 
it, shall take place first. I wish you 
to do me this favour very : much. 


You have been the agent of my 
better fortune, and it will be a good 
omen to have you at my wedding.’ 

‘ So be it. 

*‘ And now,’ said James, ‘ 
and look at my new carriage. 
isn’t exactly the thing I once set my 
mind upon for my wife; but one 
must be moderate at first, you know. 
This will do to begin with, eh? 
Only for you I should never have 
had one at all.’ 
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HOLIDAY WALKING TOURS :—OVER CONVENTIONAL 
GROUND UNDER CONVENTIONAL COST. 


N other words, from London Bridge 
to Milan (by way of Paris, the 
Bernese Oberland, the Simplon, and 
the Italian lakes,) and back (through 
Chamouni and Lyons,) for four 
hundred francs—sixteen pounds— 
or, for an average outlay of less than 
eleven 8 and sixpence for 
each of the twenty-eight days of 
last July occupied in the excursion. 
This sum covered all expenses for 
travelling, bed, and board ; together 
with those extras that will occur 
during the most economically plan- 
ned tour—unexpected gratuities and 
repairs to boots, guides necessary 
and unnecessary, alpenstock, plans 
of cities, baths, nay, even such a 
dashing luxury as a pit seat in the 
Theatre of Varieties at Paris. 
In the introductory chapter to his 
* Story of Mont Blanc,’ the late Mr. 
Albert Smith stated that, when a 
medical student at the Hotel Dieu, 
he and another equally humbly- 
appointed fellow-traveller started 
from Paris to go over much of the 
same ground with only twelve 
pounds apiece to last five weeks. 
At the end of the first fortnight they 
were pleased to find their money 
holding out so capitally: there is 
no reason, therefore, to doubt that 
they failed to perform the wonderful 
feat, for anybody but German stu- 
dents, of travelling on seven shillings 
a day. But then, that happened in 
1838; years before scores were in- 
duced by him, and hundreds by the 
blessed railways, to visit Switzer- 
land, and before the modern times 
of annually well-puffed sensation 
fnppy ages! amid the Alps. Simple 
Hotel expenses were 
ess than now. And did 
- L. .2, then tread regions ac- 
cessible by moderate outlay and 
exertion only, he ran no risk of 
haply breaking down the politeness 
of any of a new race of tourists 
whom he might meet, se 
their silent contempt had he ‘done’ 
no more novel or perilous glacier 
mony --- ’ _~ Ln or 
getting palpably snu as a sheer 
cockney should he confess to have 


been up the commonplace Rigi, 
and actually to have enjoyed himself 
on that Delectable Mountain. A 
— a day is—it will very soon 

was—the usual allowance for a 
month’s continental holiday; and, 
therefore, although our trip (for it 
was taken by two persons) might 
have been performed still more 
economically, it yet was one well 
‘ under conventional cost’— a juste- 
milieu between the easy careless ex- 
—— of those lucky fellows, 

m with silver spoons in their 
mouths, who have plenty of money 
in their pockets, and the rigid eco- 
nomy, the living on the edge of a 
knife, of those with only steel-forks 
for such birthday-plate, who, when 
abroad, must still carefully bear in 
mind the res angusta domi. To 
attain our end we neither went to 
inns we are now ashamed to name, 
nor defrauded of its due the tronc 


-of the Great St. Bernard Convent, 


nor starved, nor were always un- 
easily thinking ‘ what can be next 
done to save?’ But we trudged it, 
averaging four-and-twenty miles on 
each of the seventeen days afoot, 
and put up with the third class on 
railways and the fore deck of steam- 
ers on other travelling days; we 
frequented good hotels, and some- 
times the best (with management the 
cheapest and wisest policy), and we 
ever fared well but plainly; in fine, 
though we ‘left md when it was 


not tolerable as well as cheap, we 
nevertheless ‘lived cleanly as a 


nobleman should do.’ And these 
brief notes of the happy month, a 
green and pleasant spot to rest the 
mind’s eye upon while memory 
lasts, are more especially submitted 
to those who have never been over 
the ground but may be contemplat- 
ing a yet unmarked out tour this 
summer. Also as a great part of 
the enjoyment of a tour consists in 
anticipation and retrospect, pro- 
legomena and an appendix are 
added to the present outline of one 
on paper. his article consists, 
then, first, in a gossip ere starting 


concerning holiday walking tours, 
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companionship, and equipment; 
secondly, in plain statements about 
each day’s oud hotels, guide-book 
remarks, and so forth; lastly, in 

reckoning up expenses and scather- 
ing such crumbs as may remain 
over and above those sparsely strewn 
to mark the way. Some of it may be 
of use, notwithstanding that nowa- 
= {everybody knows Switzer- 

d , 


In the beginning let it be broadly 
laid down that no man can tho- 
roughly enjoy a holiday if he has 
plenty of them. The keenest plea- 
sure is reserved for him alone to 
whom the jaunt is the great event 
of the year, and not merely a mark 
—_ a white stone, but the one 

rfect, and entire chrysolite’ 
ithelf, ich he finds annually whilst 
delving daily for the necessary gold. 
They who now and then can get 
a few days’ run with or without 
asking have no notion of the deli- 
cious sensation that the one holiday 
brings to the mortal closely occupied 
in an unchanging routine of busi- 
ness, Take, for example, a clerk 
whose leave extends (as customary) 
from feur o’clock on some Friday 
afternoon to ten A.M., sharp, on the 
Monday fortnight or three weeks 
following. As he wakes next morn- 
ing, with returning consciousness 
the thought flashes up that his 
holiday—yes, it’s all right and no 
dream — his oe fairly earned, 
has commenced—he hasn’t been 
kicked out of bank or office—no, 
the berth is being kept open till his 
return, while all the rest of the 
fellows are working double tides in 
his absence—Merciful Powers! this 
is an ecstasy. A week o’ Sundays 
vanishes in comparison. No doubt, 
also, men who snatch a respite from 
work at their curacy, with the = 
or whatever it may be, so that their 
noses are constantly at some grind- 
stone in the mill of life, find such 
a day than when in blithe 
sauntering through 
Rn 1: they’ had the leisure > of 
e year, and a kind somebody 

ba their bills. 
‘he next element of holiday hap- 
Baier is a pleasant companion. 
go alone than not at all, yet 
good comrade is above price. It 


is not recorded that Damon and 
Phintias ever cruised in a small 
yacht or took a walking tour toge- 
ther, although Orestes and Pylades 
might have combined the two when 
secretly repairing from Phocis to 
Argos: but in modern times nothing 
tests a friendship so severely as 
either of these relaxations which too 
often only chills its warmth instead 
of being its fruition, as fondly hoped. 
The wise man will have a care with 
whom he risks the enj 
his year’s holiday. S 
inseparable from every trip. It is 
indeed the reverse of jolly for men 
to walk side by side for half a day 
through some of Nature’s loveliest 
scenes, exchanging only rare mono- 
syllables— if so much—because one 
sulks, or ‘cuts up roughly,’ at some- 
thing done and not to be helped. 


Let those who are likely to be 
cursers of the steeps they climb and 
of the fates which ordain them to do 
certain things and bring them to 
given places at particular times, or 
irreconcilable bewailers of existing 
circumstances, or no masters of the 


and don’t particularly care 
they see and do—let all such be 


* No! recollect. we’ve. knocked the 
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bear’s grease on the head, and the 
ends of all the stra have been cut 
short off. Impossible !’ 

‘Not at all. We shan’t walk in 
braces, and yet must take something 
in that way. Now I’ve had two 
strips of Venetian-blind tape cut to 
the proper length and button-holed. 
Only half an ounce to carry—no 
buckles, don’t you twig?” 

This is the practical, enthusiastic, 
cheery, right stamp of walking tour 
companion; and when one meets 
with him thrice happy are the twain. 
Whither they go is decided, it is to 
a by the plain sensible rea- 

t there they expect to get 
the best return for time and money 
spent. If staying within the four 
seas, not doing so merely in blind 
obedience to the rigid unreasonable 
dictum of many unsatisfactory peo- 
ple, ‘ they ought to see their own 
country first,’ while they would 
Pe rather ‘visit foreign "parts ; if 

ing abroad, not from a snobbish 
belief that it is ‘ the thing,’ when 
they would be far gee at home. 
But no easily accessible places offer 


such an entire change of scene, men, - 
and manners—and probably, there- 


fore, so great an attraction—to the 
workday Englishman as Switzerland 
and its t countries. 

They who would at all times be 
their own masters, and free to go or 
stay anywhere, take no other bag- 
gage than a knapsack; despite the 
swell friend’s innuendoes about a 
consequent lack of linen, his sneers 
at making a toil of pleasure, his pro- 
phecies of a speedy disgust of carry- 
ing a lump on their backs, and, 
finally, upon finding their purpose 
fixed, his classical iguain, «7 

et sevas curre Alpes.’ 
Now of knapsack trave there 
are various sorts. ‘ Toothbrush, bit 
of soap, spare shirt, and pair of 
socks, sir, are all a man wants,’ cry 
the _— But, obviously, their 
simplicity is too severe to meet 
Sikeliost If caught in a 
storm, have at most the choice 
of three alternatives: one mad—to 
let wet clothes dry on them; two 
y unsatisfactory—to go to 
bed until "their clothes have been 
dried, or to borrow, if possible, others 
from landlord or waiter. Another 


sect slightly amplify this stock per- 
haps, so as to serve them for a day 
or two’s excursion amid by-ways, 
but have in addition a well-laden 
portmanteau, which they send from 
town,to town. This plan looks well 
on paper, but practically has its dis- 
advantages. It destroys perfect inde- 
pendence; for that absent portman- 
teau is always a source of more or 
less anxiety to its owner, and occa- 
sionally a bore, a hindrance; and 
this, of course, by the unfailing law 
of contrarieties, precisely at the most 
inconvenient times. In a mere holi- 
day trip of the sort here described, a 
change rather than a stock of clothes 
is wanted. Moreover, the francs for 
a portmanteau’s transit, and the half 
francs to porters for carrying it about 
—since it is luggage, not baggage— 
mount up, and are unnecessary out- 
lays to those who wish to travel 
‘under conventional cost.’ The best 
plan is to take one’s whole equip- 
ment in a knapsack only. If this be 
done with judgment, then fatigue, 
trouble, and expense are, in sober 
truth, unknown. But apparently 
men don’t take a little pains in their 
outfit: they buy a knapsack, and fill 
it, somehow, in a sort of haphazard 
way, the result being a comparative 
failure. It is the wisest policy to 
cast bread on the waters in the 
shape of judicious preparations be- 
fore setting out; it will be found 
over and over ” again in comfort 
every day of the tour. Comfort is 
made up of attention to details. Far 
better to buy the few suitable wants 
that you can carry, and thereby be 
independent, than to spend money 
in the conveyance of an unnecessarily 
large supply, and not be wholly free 
to go or stay wherever you like. 
The purchases will remain ready for 
next year, since one su walk- 
ing tour will not suffice; it is so de- 
lightful an event, that no exertion 
will be spared to obtain another. 
As most knapsacks show how, occa- 
sionally, one can have too much of 
a good thing, and the equipments 
suggested in guide-books do not 
seem to serve real needs, the follow- 
_— ms on the topics are sub- 
frankly, not without some 
poe > ate that they are worth at- 
tention, being results of the personal 
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experience of five bond jide knapsack 
tours, 


The golden rule is, Reduce the 
weight you have to carry to the lowest 
ounce possible, Knapsacks are nearly 
always too heavy. As for those stiff 
ones with cowskin flap and pocket- 
covers, many cumbrous straps and 
buckles, and lock—why not bolts 
and chain as well?—they are abo- 
minations. From straps, handles, 
and side-pockets, most of those smart 
shepherd’s plaid and other macin- 
tosh ones are still too heavy; none 
are entirely waterproof. Besides, 
once worn, they get stained; they 
hold the dirt, and consequently are 
not so fit to carry, or to use as a 
pillow, if needs be. Mention it not 
within range of the crack Charing 
Cross shops, but humble American 
leather-cloth—light, cheap, always 
clean, more waterproof, and strong 
enough—is the best material for the 
purpose. The straps, broad and 
thin, should not come, as conven- 
tionally, from the side next the 
wearer’s back ; for then the tendency 
is to throw the weight away from 
his shoulders and into the small of 
his back—misery. They should be 
fixed to the top, to horizontally draw 
the weight on the blade-bones: this 
pull is counteracted when he hooks 
their other ends to the bottom; 
hence his pack hangs perpendicu- 
larly—comfort. Side-pockets are not 
really necessary. Tapes should be 
used for the few inside fastenings. 
Such a knapsack, 14 in. wide and 
11 in. deep, complete with straps, 
weighs 1 lb. 70z. It will easily hold 
the following kit, fit for town and 
country wear. A complete morning 
suit, cleverly constructed for the 
purpose, of the best thin woollen 
tweed—this is far better stuff than 
alpaca, being usual wear, very light, 
and sufficiently warm: the cvatee 
ought to have no lining or padding, 
nor should there be any heavy seam- 
ing about the suit. A pair of patent 
leather Oxford shoes, made without 
heels, and as easy as slippers, thus 
serving the double purpose. A flan- 
nel shirt, a linen shirt (to sleep in, 
yet, when clean, adding another to 
the day stock), three collars, a tie, 
two pair of merino socks, two pocket- 

hiefs, sponge, soap, tooth- 


pats and brush, small comb and 
ir-brush. (Sheet gutta-percha, 
tied by tape, is better than oiled silk 
to roll sponge and soap in; but it is 
apt to split, unless very carefully 
handled ; however, as it weighs no- 
thing, a spare piece spould be taken.) 
Those who use a razor can wrap it 
in a bit of wash-leather, putting it, 
with three yards of string, nail- 
scissors, sticking plaster, parchment 
labels, taper, a few wax matches, 
needles, thread, buttons, and a dose 
or two of medicine, into an Indian- 
grass cigar-case, or some other light 
receptacle. Nought else is needful. 
Attention should be paid to the 
packing of a knapsack, so that the 
side next the back is flat. A light 
waterproof cape may be added: this 
insures the knapsack being kept dry 
—of more importance than the 
wearer, as it contains his change. 
Wearing a waterproof coat and car- 
rying a pack is sadly uncomfortable 
work. it should not be strapped 
outside to wabble or get chafed, but 
be neatly folded to the proper size, 
and carried between the flaps of the 
knapsack. The total weight of the 
foregoing knapsack and its contents 
is 8? lbs., a burden which no young 
man of average health and strength 
can object to carry even for thirty 
miles a day. Some 19 ounces may 
be best saved by omitting the wa- 
terproof; because if a day be wet any 
sensible man stays in-doors. If he 
chance to be caught in the rain, he 
good-humouredly puts up with the 
trifling misfortune which he can’t 
help, and must expect; no great 
harm, if any, is taken while he keeps 
on walking. He carries a complete 
change of dress ; so that, on arriving 
at the journey’s end, he, neat as a 
new pin, can dine comfortably, with 
probably over against him a tourist, 
in dry leg and foot-gear it is true, 
buta travel-stained coat, wet through 
with perspiration from having been 
worn under a macintosh in the 
storm. Flannel trousers (coloured) 
and shirt are indispensable for walk- 
ing in. A travelling waistcoat is of 
no use, since, practically, when on 
the tramp, off go braces (see ante), 
tie, collar, and waistcoat; so there 
would be only that additional weight 
to carry. In one of his books on 
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Swiss travel, Mr. Alfred Wills says : 
‘Let your boots be the best that 
money can buy, as there must be no 
chance of their coming to grief’— 
good advice. We take leave to add, 
if you have not already got Professor 
Meyer’s sixpenny pamphlet, ‘ Why 
the Shoe Pinches,’ buy it forthwith, 
and insist on Crispin making your 
boots faithfully according to the 
principles therein laid down. For 
extras, Leuthold’s map, and those 
pages only of Murray’s or the ‘ Prac- 
tical Swiss Guide’ referring to the 
tour, sewn in a parchment cover, 
are necessaries ; a ket telescope 
and compass may be conveniences. 
As for the drinking flask and cup, 
thermometer, side-pouch, straps, roll- 
leather dressing-cases, housewives, 
stationery, patent inkstands, bottles 
of bear’s grease, glycerine, and oint- 
ment, 5 shoes as well as slip- 
pers, different sorts of socks, and 
other articles habitually recom- 
mended by guide- book authors, 
they are of far greater weight than 
worth. Pedestrians along ordinary 
routes such as ours may perhaps want 


a few of them once a day, but they will - 


most assuredly wish all at the very 
deuce a dozen times. Nor can any 
umbrella serve them in walking 
like the indispensable alpenstock. 
Throughout the fine weather, which 
all hope to, and many do, continually 
enjoy, this old woman’s companion 
must necessarily, therefore, be ‘stuck 
through the knapsack after the Swiss 
— ’—a pleasing thought, worthy 
of note. 


*(4.) Basle to Rigi—With ahandfal 
of hot breads of fantasy as stop-gaps, 
by first train to Lucerne, and left 
the outskirts of that town ere noon, 
with ungirded loins, to walk up the 
Rigi by way of Goldau—about 24 
miles—almost too enthusiastic a be- 

ginning of work, if not in training. 
The new hotel at the Kulm is very 
grand, but no lly as the original 
house (now pied and open only 
during the thick of the autumn 
rush), associated with recollections 
of a first visit, of Titus Ledbury, 
Jack Johnson, and Mr. Crinks; 
wherein people became pleasant and 

* The numeral in parentheses denotes the 
day of the tour. 


sociable, and, indeed, were so closely 
packed, that they could not be very 
distant. This new hotel is so high 
that it all but shuts out the Unter- 
walden peaks from shivering early 
risers on the Kulm, and allows lazy- 
bones to see the effects of the sun- 
rise on the Bernese Oberland moun- 
tains without leaving their bed- 
rooms. Do you contemplate an 
ascent of the Rigi? A word, then, 
in friendly confidence. Make one, 
assuredly; go leisurely up which- 
ever path you prefer. Even if you 
have been so lucky as to enjoy a fine 
sunset and sunrise, do not, like most 
folks, hurry away, but revel in the 
view for a few hours longer, and get 
it well impressed on your memory. 
Take Murray’s advice, ‘Be sure to 
descend to Weggis;’ and then ours, 
‘ Never say whither you have been’ 
—never, at least, in the presence of a 
certain school of tourists. It is,true 
you will have gazed on a very beau- 
tiful, and one of the most varied and 
intelligible panoramas in Switzer- 
land; yet mark, the Rigi is easily 
accessible: the million and ‘ those 
sort(!) of people do it.” A great 
number of persons have lately been 
guilty of the habit of eating bread ; 
hence, no doubt, the reason why 
your loaf from the respectable old- 
established baker’s has suddenly be- 
come less excellent and enjoyable. 
Mind, if you will be so indiscreet as 
to publish your deed you must take 
the consequences. A man who has 
been at Zermatt will, in his heart, 
rank you as a snob for your pains. 
A man who, but for a storm, would 
have got almost as far as the Grands 
Mulets, will, by his manner, plainly 
say you are one, and, very properly 
too, will feel quite virtuous about 
the matter. A man who has been 
within an ace of inventing a pass can 
hardly dine at the same table with you 
and maintain the bare respect due 
to himself. For a Swiss tourist 4 la 
mode is justified only by his works. 
Stay, though ; should you ever blurt 
out a sufficient description of the 
view to betray your cockney act, 
there is, perhaps, just the chance 
that credit may be saved if, with 
presence of mind, you say you went 
up Pilate. Pilate is 1,500 feet 
higher, and not nearly so well 
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known—two strong points in your 
favour —albeit, like many another 
small don, he is very fond of being 
capped, so that much of the view is 
y to be interrupted, nor is it so 
pone A as the Rigi one. Go, then, 
up the Rigi; spend a day in this 
very easy, beautiful, and sensible 
jaunt, but be wise in your genera- 
tion ; keep the exploit a dead secret 
from all who have set foot in the 
twenty-two cantons, and then no 
chance of harm can arise. If, not 
unnaturally, you want to astonish, 
be content with the effect produced 
on your maiden aunt when you 
relate how you have not only as- 
cended a mountain nearly twice the 
height of Snowdon, but also have 
actually slept on the top. She will 
ly appreciate the peril of the 
our act, having visited North 
Wales in the old posting days (chang- 
ing at Cernioge-Mawr, and other now 
well-known places), circa ’35. Would 
you ‘ crave a brief space, sir, in your 
— journal’ to perpe- 
wess in print? Then 
man you ioe already trespassed to 
too great a length upon the valuable 
columns’ of a county paper rather 
than of the ‘ Times.’ Must you have 
an audience for your yarns? Spin 
them to your sweetheart; that is, if 
you are rash enough to have a flame, 
and sufficiently unthinking to fancy 
you can avoid the usual penalty of 
playing with fire. 

(5.) The Lake of Lucerne should 
be seen from end to end. This was 
conveniently done by taking the 
11 O'clock boat from Weggis to 
Flielen, and returning at 1.15, arriv- 
ing at Lucerne before 4. As this 
boat carries the St. Gothard mail- 
cart both ways, it waits for nobod 
and = time toa minute. Muc 

sacrificed to gain a day on 
this grandest of lakes. 

Of Lucerne inns the Schweizer Hof 
is, nodoubt, the best, nor is it a dear 
house considering the accommoda~ 
tion given. On Murray’s statement 
we, this year, to the Balances, old- 
fashioned and comfortable, but fair 


teresting, and the Swiss Guards’ 
Monument is an agreeable surprise 
to many who mistrust that class of 
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show-places ; yet the sight by which 
one remem! Lucerne is a fine 
sunset, or a moonlight view of the 
lake and Pilate from the Esplanade. 

(6. Lacorne to Meyringen, over 


considering the further objects of 
this tour, the best. By steamer to 
Gstad, and tramped the remaining 
29 miles. Lungern makes the best 
halting-place. ‘fl Thence the 44 hours’ 
walk along the excellent new road 
over the Brinig is very enjoyable. 
Nowhere is the Swiss chalet seen to 
such perfection as at Meyringen, 
which is the most characteristic of 
Oberland villages. The Sauvage there 
is a capital inn. N.B. ‘Please to 
remember the “ Lotte.”’ 

(7.) Meyringen to Lauterbrunnen. 
—Persons going from Meyringen to 
irindelwald or Lauterbrunnen will 
do well to take the advice of the ‘ Prac- 
tical Swiss Guide.’ ‘ Having visited 
the Reichenbach Fall and Rosenlaiii 
Glacier, do not cross the Scheideck, 
but return to Meyringen, steam down 
the Lake of Brientz to Interlaken, 
and so walk to either place.’ All 
this can be done in one day (espe- 
cially with a lift from Meyringen to 
Brientz), for a pedestrian ought by 
this time to be vetting into fine trim. 
Surely the lines from the ‘ Lotos- 
Eaters,’ 


‘And like a downward smoke, the slender 

stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 

seem,” 
describe the peculiar fall of the 
Staubbach better than- the always- 
quoted ones of Byron’s. In profile 
it is not unlike a serpent firework, 
as the water drops in waving tongues. 
The alpenstocks sold at Lauterbrun- 

nen are very stout and good. 

8.) Lauterbrunnen (Miirren) to 
no aecount should 


not be mistaken. itGrind swell be 
not visited, at least the valley of the 
Black Lutschine may be traversed 
for a mile or more, so as to gain a 
view of the Wetterhorn. Interlaken 


most comfortable hotels in the coun- 
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try. Here the trne Englishman can 
rejoice in, after all, the most inter- 
esting object to him when travelling 
—the ‘ Times ’—(and what interest- 
ing affairs always do go on while 
one is away from home!). Here 
presentable, gallantly disposed, = 
not over-tired, pedestrians can 
civil to mothers, with an eye to in- 
troductions to daughters for the 
night’s dance; resolvers of mysteries 
may try to decipher the real names 
of persons in the inscrutable Stran- 
gers’ List, and philosophers can sit 
comfortably under the verandah, en- 
joy the evening, and ‘be jolly and 
not talk.’ 


(9, 10.) Interlaken to Leukerbad, 
over the i: a two-days’ journey. 
Sleep at Friitigen—both the Adler 
(Post) and Helvetia, dirty but not 
dear, are under one landlord—and 
breakfast next morning at Kander- 
steg. Delicious milk and fair beer 
are kept in snow at the Schwaren- 
bach cabin: ‘think of that’ as you 
toil up the earlier part of the ascent 
of the Gemmi, ‘ hissing hot—think of 
that, Master Brook.’ ‘ Wonders,’ 


possibly, are, but satisfaction cer- 


tainly is not, ‘increased by approach- 
ing this pass the reverse way.’ It is 
pleasanter to be able to cry out, 
*There’s Leukerbad at our feet! 
Steady, old fellow ; put the drag on 
down this awful shoot,’ than, looking 
at the perpendicular wall of granite, 
3,000 feet high, ‘ Rocks et preterea 
nthil ae lee on earth are 


heap, anywhere, and the streets (or 
rather gaps between the houses) left 
to find a way as best they can. We 


thick. If Mark Tapley 
take this walk he would 


ight of the desolate, un- 
ursed-looking Valley of 


credit in being jolly with such a de- 
pressing sight before hiseyes. Turt- 
mann (Post) is preferable to Siis- 
ten; moreover, the diligence changes 
horses there, hence a better chance 
of getting places. This diligence 
passes between 5 and 6 o’clock, and 
‘sleeps’ at Briegz. We went by it, 
and luckily, as the Rhone had risen 
—owing to the thawing of the snow 
during recent great heats—and for 
about 2$ miles the road was a couple 
of feet deep in water. 

(12.) Brieg to Baveno, over the 
Simplon. — In the ‘ Practical Swiss 
Guide’ the distances, and the times of 
walking, between Brieg and Domo 
appear to be wrong. Here are our 
times :— 


Started from Brieg . 
Reached summit . 
o» _ leella 
Caught by diligence 
at last gallery short 
of Crevola, . . 3.50 , 


Breakfast at Berisal, lunch at Isella 
(not Simplon), and occasional rests 
occupied 2h. 34m; therefore the 
394 miles were walked in 9 h. 9 m., 
equal to 44 milesan hour. Had it not 
been misty and cool during the up- 
hill work we could not have attained 
this good average pace. The dili- 
gence did not start until 5 a... ; thus 
it will be seen the Simplon cannot 
be ‘ walked as fast asdriven.’ How- 
ever, between the last gallery and 
Crevola is a long hill, up which pe- 
destrians would gain ro minutes on 
the diligence (if overtaken by it as 
we were), and it stops nearly an hour 
at Domo; in this way they might 
easily catch it there, if wishing to 
reach Baveno that night, and still 
have had the pleasure of the glorious 
44-mile walk across the Alps. 

(13 to 16.) The ltalian Lakes and 
Milan.—Murray’s route 115 must 
be very good; however, tovrists 
pressed for time may unhesitatingly 
sacrifice Maggiore and Lugano to 
Como. Bellaggio is the point to 
make for and not Como, as the mere 
familiarity of the name almost be- 
guiles one into taking for granted. 
Como is a picturesque town (and a 
radical withal), but it is not in the 
midst of the finest scenery. From 
Milan to Como, Bellaggio,and back, is 


4.7 aM, 
9.28 ,, 
1,32 p.m. 
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a long, but most charming, day’s ex- 
cursion. Even if it is ‘ flat perjury to 
call’ the highly-puffed Italian villas 
disappointing, as buildings, yet are 
we bold todo so. Those on this lake 
have the lovely situation to set them 
off; but few Italian villas can bear 
comparison with the tasteful and 
substantial ones now springing up 
on the banks of the Thames and in 
other London neighbourhoods. They 
are all washed white or buff, and 
very frequently elaborate architec- 
tural features — cornices, columns, 
pediments, &c.—or, worse, an arch 
with a view seen through it, are 
painted in distemper on their plain 
walls. The British ‘ Gothic cottage’ 
of fifty years back is not, in its way, 
a more heartrending object than 
are the constant evidences of the 
love of sham mural decorations abid- 
ing in Italians’ breasts. And the per- 
spective sometimes! By Bacchus! it 
is excruciating, even to eyes that have 
survived the sight of the famed card 
of the Hétel d’Angleterre, Athens. 
At Bellaggio all sorts of knick- 
knacks are made in olive-wood — 
portable souvenirs. Very tolerable 
light sculling-boats can be hired. 

Baveno yields a fair notion of the 
scenery of Lago Maggiore. Both 
the Bellevue and Poste (good) are 
now called Bellevue, under one land- 
lord. The fuss made about the Isola 
Bella seems to amount to this: the 
sight of its tropical vegetation is 
very agreeable in the spring before 
Nature has elsewhere hens many 
signs of arraying herself. From 
Baveno our route lay to Orta, vid 
Mount Motterone. A guide must 
be taken, or from the number of 
ill-defined — the right one will 
surely be lost: a franc or so will 
hire a boy. We were over against 
Armeno during a smart thunder- 
storm: suddenly the church bells 
rang out from the very ancient 
campanile—no doubt the fragment 
from the ‘ Golden Legend,’ 

* Fulgura frango! 
Dissipo ventos !’ 

The Lake of Orta is a little gem: 
see sketches in ‘ Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson,’ by R. Doyle, and ‘ Illus- 
trated London News,’ May 22, 1858. 
The San Giulio is ‘very good and 
comfortable,’ yet scarcely ‘mode- 


rate.” An omnibus leaves at 5 A.M. 
for Arona. If, as likely, there is 
time to spare at Novara junction, 
the cathedral close by, ‘a very early 
and noble Lombard building, now 
being restored, repays a visit. Im- 
mediately opposite the Magenta 
station isa long trench—the com- 
mon grave of the slain in the battle 
of June, 1859: the only monument 
is a simple cross of wood. At 
Milan, we went to the San Marino, 
on the whole a good bachelor’s 
house; the bedrooms are dirty, but 
the living is capital: more than 
that, it is within a minute’s walk 
of the glorious cathedral, the centre 
of attraction—with a sham fretted 
roof! Milan is a fine city: one 
ought to spend two days there, 
already knowing something of its 
most interesting history. 

(17.) Jvreato Aosta.—It is absurd 
to walk this distance: the diligence 
leaves the Europa at 8 A.M. arriving 
at 6.30. The drivers on this jour- 
ney ask for a gratuity, and are 
satisfied with a sou! At the Aosta 
café the usual price of a cup of 
coffee and a small water ice is 16 
centimes. Fruit, too, is very cheap. 
To the Mont Blanc, at the extreme 
end of the town, a good house, yet, 
it would seem, out of favour with 
the guide-books. People smarting 
under discomforts or high charges 
are apt to say so roundly in the 
visitors’ book at hand; praises, 
however, and not plaints, are the 
order in the one here. Economists 
need not begin to indulge in a hope 
that, at Cormayeur, they may meet 
with a return guide to Chamouni; 
the tariff regulations prevent such 
an arrangement. It is not safe for 
strangers, or inexperienced moun- 
taineers, to venture past the Col du 
Bonhomme without a guide. 

(18, 19.) Aosta to Martigny, over 
the Great St. Bernard. Historical 
associations, the absence of a neces- 
sity for a guide, and the novelty of 
a night at the convent, alone form 
the attractions of this route. Be- 
tween St. Oyen and St. Remy, Leut- 
hold’s map is incorrect, and may 
ema a misleading short cut, but 

urray’s is correct,—what a pity 
this has no scale of miles!—the 
high road must not be quitted; it 
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bends to the right without passing 
through Bosses. It is to be hoped 
that tourists aren’t too merciful 
to themselves when they come to 
that case of conscience—contribut- 
ing to the convent ¢ronc; but that 
as they snuggle, even in summer, 
under a heap of blankets in stagely 
beds, they bestow a thought on 
poor winter travellers, and resolve 
to practise the regulation theory of 
giving at least as much as the best 
hotel charges. 

(20 to 23.) Martigny to Chamouni 
and back.—Halfway up the . Forclaz 
is a shortcut; it should be avoided : 
the cabin on the summit is one of 
the worst of its kind: ,the franc per 
passport is no longer demanded 
here—of pedestrians at all events; 
if it were they would simply walk 
on. At Chamouni it is impossible 
to gain a due idea of the height of 
Mont Blanc until the Brevent has 
been ascended. A guide is needless 
on this excursion; there are a great 
and small ‘ chimney,’ the latter, the 
left-hand one, a mere crack in the 
rock, and too tight. a fit. To the 


Jardin a guide is absolutely neces-* 


sary; his fee now is 12 frs. The 


first time of making such an excur- 
sion as this on the glaciers, it is, to 
say the least, satisfactory to be tied 
together, properly, round the waist ; 
beginners then can feel greater con- 


fidence among the crevasses. The 
rawer the mountaineers, the more 
reluctant are the guides to be tied 
to them. The Montanvert auberge 
furnishes a rope as well as provi- 
sions. Fresh nails to boots and a 
new spike to baton are helps. The 
Mont Blanc has the credit of being 
the cheapest house in Chamouni; it 
is plain and comfortable. Two visits 
to the Grande Maison at Martigny 
proved it a cheap and excellent inn: 
M. Morand is not too great a man to 
cheerily receive his guests in old- 
fashioned style as a host should. 

(24.) The Lake of Geneva.—Leav- 
ing Martigny by first train, half a 
day can be spent at any spot on the 
lake, and gay Geneva be reached by 
7 P.M. The steamer leaves Bouveret, 
and hugs the right-hand shore the 
whole distance; but, Vevey passed, 
the fine scenery ceases. 

(25 to 28.) Geneva, Lyons, Paris, 


and home.—At Lyons, the Nord is 
very conveniently situated opposite 


‘the theatre in the Rue Lafont; but 


it is not cheap, and an eye should 
be. kept on the bill. Itisa gaunt, 
cheerless house, painted of a smoky 
gray colour—of course, as all Hétels 
du Nord are; it is not possible to 
quote an exception to this mysterious 
law. At Paris, the Hautes Alpes, 
Rue Richelieu, suggested a most 
appropriate sleeping place after a 
Swiss tour, and was so, 


In this little tour, country and 
town scenes were agreeably alter- 
nated. First came the Swiss lakes 
and mountains, then Milan and the 
softer beauty of the Italian lakes, 
afterwards the Mont Blanc district, 
lastly, Geneva, Lyons, and Paris. 
Such a diversity is very politic; {it 
gives a constant zest to each phase. 
After continuing for a week amid 
attractions of a similar kind, | one 
gets so abominably dainty and in- 
different that beautiful views and 
places are hardly thought anything 
of. Were, now, the pretty lake of 
Thun, its blue-green waters washing 
the bases of mountains five or six 
thousand feet high, and of pictu- 
resque outline—the Niesen, Stock- 
horn, Bliime, and Rothhorn— were 
it in Belgium we should rave about 
it; were it in Yorkshire what a won- 
derful card it would be for the why- 
don’t - you - see - your -own-country- 
first party to play! As it is, being 
already familiar with Lucerne and 
the snowy peaks of the Oberland, 
we walk by its shores and openly 
snub it, longing to set eyes on Como, 
the luxuriance of Italian vegetation, 
or Milan Cathedral. But only let 
us spend a week in the Lombard 
plains, and gasp about the hot 
streets of Milan, ‘doing’ nothing 
but churches and public buildings, 
and at last going into the cathedral 
only to get cool, then don’t we 
begin to get tired of cities and to 
long for country freedom, and to 
be on the tramp again, enjoying 
mountain breezes and the fresh 
beauty of even such formerly de- 
spised lakes as that of Thun! Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, ‘ the Téte Noire 
day, or ‘the Jardin day,’ are looked 
forward to with increased pleasure. 








Holiday Walking Tours. 


EXPENSES. 


Rail.—London to Lucerne . 
Arona to Milan . 


(and Boat,}-—~Milan to Bellaggio and back 


Milan to Ivrea . 


(and Boat,)—Martigny to Geneva 

Geneva, vid Lyons, to London . 

Boat,—Lakes of Lucerne and Brientz . 
Diligence.—Turtmann to Brieg, 
Crevola to Baveno . 


Orta to Arona . 

Ivrea to Aosta . 
Living . $ « 
Sundries. 


Total 


On the road.—If men travelling 
together share common possessions 
(map, guide-book, &c.), let them 
agree ere starting for what each is 
responsible, and that if anything 
worth fetching be left behind, the 
caretaker alone returns for it. This 
plan saves many a ruffling of tem- 

As a rule, avoid short cuts; 
they are often treacherous, and gene- 
rally yield bad going. Be early afoot, 
drink at the first spring, and get 6 
or 8 miles done before breakfast. 
Pleasant pools wherein to enjoy a 
daily bathe—or, if needs be, to turn 
laundry-man—should be looked out 
for. Observe Murray’s ‘ Precautions 
for Health.’ Travelling often spoils 
clothes, yet too old ones should not 
be worn, else they will ever come 
to grief when least convenient. 
Brandy and tallow form a good 
remedy for chafed feet—a mishap of 
rare occurrence with properly fitting 
boots and (not unwontedly thick) 
socks. A plan of a city is indis- 
pensable. 

At hotels—Never makecomplaints 
of charges, &c., toa waiter—he has 
neither the power nor the interest to 
alter affairs ; a temperate word with 
the landlord alone can, and pro- 
bably will, set them straight. At 
the hotels signify the style of 
bedroom wanted ; at second-rate or 
doubtful ones, it is often wise to 
make a bargain. our humble 
opinion, it is a great mistake to put 
one’s self to the smallest incon- 
venience in order to be in time for 
a table d’héte. Many persons— 
especially novices in continental 
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travel—believe greatly in tables 
@hdte, thinking them ‘quite the 
thing,’ ‘ foreign,’ and so on, and will 
ruthlessly cut up a day’s work that 
they may be among the really ‘ first- 
class’ company at those overrated 
feasts whereat cheerfalness is un- 
known. Better the dinner of herbs, 
with the friend of one’s bosom or 
agreeable chance companions, where 
pleasant common converse is, than 
Many courses eaten amid a medley 
of strangers, vulgar or uninterest- 
ing, pushing or freezingly reserved, 
silent or, worse, half-whispering. 
The charge for bougies is the one 
which pedestrians feel most inclined 
to resist. 

‘ Sirs,” will a landlord cry, ‘I 
know that though you honest 
scholars have a candle lighted out- 
side your chamber doors, peradven- 
ture you blow it out the moment 
you are within, and are in bed and 
asleep long ere the yet unfilled wick 
hath ceased smouldering; never- 
theless, an inn hath divers charges 
which must be borne, and these are 
set under the one word bougies.’ 

* Roundly put, good host; still, 
we pray you, rather stick these same 
charges more lustily into the great 
and prosperous’of this world, and 
notably into Paterfamilias, 
helpless, thanks to wife and 
daughters: in their presence he 
ever bleedeth well. But we humble 
brethren of the staff, already carry- 
ing soap, courteously entreat you 
not to “carry coals,” if we, being 
palmers, carry candles also.’ 





SWEETER THAN TRUTH. 
By tue Avrnor or ‘ Festvs.’ 


L 


S I stood by the lakelet of love, to my view, 
*Mid the moon’s fairy glow shone a soul-charming scene ; 
The clouds were all silver, the skies were all blue, 
And the shores were all waving with woodlands of green. 
In a boat-shell of pearl sailed a maid and a youth, 
And the song that she sang sounded sweeter than truth ; 
But the youth sat all silent; and soon from my sight, 
They sped through the gathering shadows of night. 


I 


While I watched them departing, the waves seemed ‘to sigh, 
And the faintest of halos encircled the moon ; 

And though love-light the gale, ever feigning to die, 
There were signs of a change coming sudden and soon. 


But the skies were still beaming, the stars were still bright, 
And the lovers still steering their course of delight ; 

When the sound of the song on mine ear died away, 

And the seal of sweet silence concluded the day. 


Ii, 


When the sun to its woes first awakened the world, 

What a scene! the tall forests lay prostrate and bare, 
While the love-freighted bark into fragments was hurled, 

And the youth and the maiden, alas! they were—where ? 
*Gainst the tempest that raged they had struggled in vain, 
And the lake rolling wroth as the storm-stricken main ; 
Then the voice that was silent had shrieked round the shore, 
And the song that seemed sweeter than truth was no more. 
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HOW SHE WAS DRESSED FOR THE BALL. 


HE stood in her touching loveliness, 
All dressed for the coming ball, 
With her pure white dress and pure white face 
Waiting for us in the hall. 


A diamond star on her bosom lay, 
And starry gems were her eyes, 

Eyes knowing no shade of thought or care, 
Winsomely, sweetly unwise, 


Roses glowed ardent red on her dress, 
Glowed ardent red on her lips ; 

Roses fainted and drooped on her hair, 
And died on her finger-tips. 

Gold clasped the marble curve of her arms, 
It wound round her throat so fair ; 

It coaxing drooped from her oy ears, 
And rippling gold was her hair. 


I spoke to a friend who gazed with me, 
uttered my rising fears : 
‘Oh! woe, that Grief should that flower-face ful, 
And those star-eyes cloud in tears.’ 


* Your words are men’s words,’ the lady said; 
* You know not that Pain and Pride 

Are stronger than Joy, or Bloom, or Youth, 
Or Reason, or aught beside. 


* She will look up, when her peace is fled, 
As peacefully sweet as now ; 

Sobs in the heart send smiles to the lips ; 
Oh! women alone know how. 


‘ Pain shines like joy in the weary eyes, 
More brilliant than joy perchance ; 
And it dyes the cheek and sharply spurs 

The tired feet in the dance.’ 


Then I cried, ‘ My darling must she bear 
The wearisome weight of care? 

If my arms are round her heart for aye, 
Will sorrow sti// enter there?’ 


She must bear her heartbreak all alone, 
But, oh! for thy darling’s sake, 
Check the harsh thought—the word which, though light, 
Yet may a breaking heart break. 


* Pity the sorrow that seemeth joy, 
And smiles that from pain are wrung ; 

Pity all maskers, but, above all, 
Pity, oh! pity the young! 

‘They must tread erect a thorny road, 
In all the summer-tide heat, 

But silken robes will trail to the ground 
And hide the poor bleeding feet. 

* God’s tired children are everywhere, 
We dance with them at the ball : 

Be kind to the gay, and perchance thy balm 
On some wayworn soul shall fall.’ 
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wvrawn by James Godwin. 
“ Roses glowed ardent red on ber dress, ' ** Gold clasped the marble curve of her arms, 
Glowed ardent red on her lips; It wound round ber throat to fair; 
Roses fainted and drooped on her hair, j It coaxing drooped from her pearly ears, 
And died on ber finger-tips. And rippling gold was ber bair.” 
[See “ How She was Dressed for the Ball 














Drawn by George H, Thomas, 


THE SORROWS OF A “ WALL-FLOWER:” A REMINISCENCE OF THE GUARDS’ BALI 


[See “ Aprés le Bal.” 














